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THE MOST EFFICIENT BATTERY FOR A 
DISPATCH-B OAT. 


THE necessary duties of a vessel of this description are generally con- 
sidered to be the following: 1st, To furnish rapid transportation of 
important dispatches; 2d, To act as a temporary flag-ship for an admiral 
commanding a squadron; 3d, To act as a commerce-destroyer or to 
capture blockade-runners; 4th, To protect the landing of boats or 
stores, 

The first essential in regard to such a vessel is speed, and to obtain 
it, together with even a moderate amount of coal endurance, it has been 
found necessary to sacrifice all other weights that can possibly be spared. 
Among these the most important is the battery; and, whereas, in a 
gunboat of fifteen hundred tons the battery weights would be one hun- 
dred tons or even more, on a dispatch-boat of that dimension it would 
be fully one-third less. The question then to be considered is as to 
the best means of disposing of this available weight, considering the 
various duties that this vessel will be called upon to perform, bearing 
in mind at the same time the not improbable contingency of the vessel 
being obliged to defend herself against an armed or even an armored 
cruiser. 

It has been generally considered proper to arm such a vessel with 
one or more heavy guns supplemented by five or six Hotchkiss guns ; 
but it is here contended that by doing so, too little attention has been 
paid to the known inaccuracy of great-gun fire and to its slowness when 
considered in connection with the speed of a modern steamer; and a fair 
consideration has not been given to the rapidly-increasing value of 
machine-gun fire in general, and of the remarkable results obtained by 
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the Hotchkiss high-power, rapid-firing, single-barreled cannon in par- 
ticular. 

A comparison of the advantages of a great gun and a Hotchkiss 
battery for a vessel, as regards the disposition of weight in reference to 
the structural strength of the ship, is all in favor of the latter, since, 
for example, in the 6-inch gun there is a concentration of weight of 
twenty-one thousand pounds in one spot, with a vertical thrust on the 
deck of forty tons every time the gun is fired, while for this weight 
there can be obtained eleven 57 mm. Hotchkiss single-barrel cannon, 
whose weight will be distributed throughout all parts of the deck, and 
whose shock of discharge is so small relatively that it is found possible 
to control it entirely. 

In the ammunition of the 6-inch gun we have a weight of one 
hundred pounds in the shell, and fifty pounds in the cartridge, with a 
weight of shell-box of fourteen pounds, and of cartridge-case of five 
pounds. These weights are bulky and inconvenient to handle, and 
together with the heavy breech mechanism result in a rate of loading 
and firing of not more than one round per minute, and that for only a 
few minutes. Authorities on the subject vary all the way from forty 
seconds to three minutes for quick firing, and twelve rounds per hour 
for accuracy. As the size of gun increases, all these weights and diffi- 
culties increase with it in an enormous disproportion. In the projectile 
for the 57 mm. Hotchkiss we have a total weight of nine pounds in the 
entire cartridge, the shell of which weighs six pounds. This weight, 
being in one metallic case, is convenient to handle, and together with 
the light breech mechanism of the gun results in a rate of loading and 
firing of sixteen to eighteen rounds per minute. These eighteen shells 
weigh eight pounds more than the shell for the 6-inch gun. It is thus 
seen that for the 6-inch gun we can substitute eleven 57 mm. guns, and 
that each of the latter will fire the same weight of metal as the 6-inch 
gun in the same time. 

It now remains to consider the value of the fire of the 6-inch gun 
as compared with that of the Hotchkiss battery; and on this point it is 
claimed for the great gun its extreme range, the superior penetrating 
power of its projectile, and its great mine-power as compared with the 
lighter shell. 

The range of the 6-inch gun is probably about ten thousand yards, 
and that of the 57 mm. Hotchkiss is probably seven thousand ; and 
were we absolutely sure of hitting the object at extreme ranges with 
every shot there would be no question as to the relative value of the 
two projectiles ; but we are here brought directly to the consideration of 
the value of any great-gun fire at extreme ranges, and also as to what 
the probable ranges would be in any naval engagement. 

The principal causes of error of fire in a heavy gun are, first, the 
rapid change of position of yourself and your enemy ; and, second, the 
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unsteadiness of the gun platform, the error of elevation being always 
much greater than the lateral deviation and much more difficult to 
remedy. 

A careful study of naval literature on this subject shows an almost 
unanimous opinion that whatever may be the range of modern rifled 
heavy ordnance, ammunition is absolutely thrown away at ranges be- 
yond two thousand yards; and that even within that distance the 
chances of missing are so great that no naval engagement should be 
commenced beyond one thousand, which brings us back to the range 
of the old smooth-bore 32-pounders of the days of the “Shannon” and 
“ Chesapeake.” 

In Engineering of June 20, 1884, in an article on British Naval 
Gunnery, the following tables are given for the “dangerous spaces” at 
different ranges up to two thousand four hundred yards, and they serve 
to show how limited those areas are even when there is no unstability 
of the gun platform. The fixed data are a height for the gun of ten 
feet above the water, and laid for the centre of an object twenty feet 
high. 


TABLE OF DANGEROUS SPACE FOR A MUZZLE VELOCITY oF 1500 F. 8s. 
Range 600 yards. Dangerous space from muzzle to 800 yards. 
800 « $6 = “600 yds. 960 * 
1000 830 “ 1120 
1200 1075 “ = 1295 
1400 1300 “* 1480 
1600 1515 “ 1670 
2000 19385 “* 2050 
2400 2350 “ 2445 


MUZZLE VELOCITY, 2250 F.8. WEIGHT OF PROJECTILE, 320 LBS. DIAM. 9-IN. 


Range 600 yards. Dangerous space from muzzle to 870 yards. 
800 “cs “ce “ a cc 1040 “ 
1000 fs “ 1280 
1200 “820 yds. 1400 
1400 “1155 “* = 1580 
1600 “1405 “ = 1755 
2000 ©1865 “© = =2120 
2400 ‘© 2295 ‘* 2490 


The conclusions drawn from the first table are that “one thousand 
yards is the limit of the practical fighting range when ships are ma- 
neeuvring at speed,” and from the second table that within that range 
the accuracy has been materially increased. It is apparent from a 
comparison of the tables that the dangerous space has also been in- 
creased at long ranges, but it is still small. 

Lieutenant Very, U.S.N., states it to be a well-known fact that the 
length of the probable rectangle within which the majority of a given 
number of shots will fall at extreme range is over a mile. 
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Captain Colomb, R.N., one of the ablest writers on the subject, 
gives three hundred yards as the greatest range at which there is 
“almost” a certainty of hitting; and in the table attached to his 
“‘ Naval War Game” two thousand yards is the utmost range that will 
admit of any computation whatever. 

The average chances of hitting, according to this table, are as fol- 
lows : 


4 per cent. at 2000 yards. 9 per cent. at 800 yards. 
1 “ ** 1800 « 12 a“ * 700 sé 

2 it *¢ 1600 “cs 16 “ *“ 600 sc 

8 ac “ 1400 ac 24 a“ “ce 500 “ce 

4 “ te 1200 “ 86 ‘ce a“ 400 “ce 

6 sé ‘¢ 1000 “ 75 ‘c *¢ 300 “ 

8 “ce “ 900 “ 


His definition of a hit is an effective one against an ironclad, and 
the condition of affairs that we might ordinarily expect to find at sea 
as regards rolling, heeling, ete. His expressed opinion is that, gener- 
ally speaking, only two per cent. of shot ever hit. 

In a very interesting series of tables in the Revue Maritime ed 
Coloniale, calculated by M. Lucca, of the Italian Navy, from Russian 
and Italian experiments, the author shows the following average per- 
centage of hits: 


4 per cent. at 3000 metres. : : ; . . 83338 yards. 
lie “2500 “ es . > Oe : waa 
i2 «6 “ 2000 ‘ ; me Se 
i “ 1500 “* ; é bir peti has ei 
8 “ 1000 ‘* ; ; ; : ; - waa 
77 od < pp * . ° : ° ° - 6bb * 


The calculations are most elaborate, and made for all possible bear- 
ings and angles, with the following fixed data: 

A speed of ten knots for the two ships. 

A duration of pointing of thirty seconds. 

A length of ship of one thousand metres. 

A breadth of ship of eighteen metres. 

A height of ship of six metres. 

Nothing whatever is allowed for the rolling and pitching of the 
vessel ; and under the average condition of affairs to be expected at sea, 
unsteadiness of the gun platform would lower his percentage of hits, 
by a very large and incalculable amount. 

Whatever may be the unreliability of the figures here shown, and 
however great their improbability, the majority of the information to 
be obtained on the subject all points in the direction of extreme uncer- 
tainty at long ranges and in many cases at short ones, while the history 
of naval warfare furnishes few instances of engagements at anything 
but the most moderate distances. 


fj -_ — A. 
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In the case of the “Alabama” and “Hatteras,” the distance was 
only seventy-five yards, In the engagement between the “ Alabama” 
and “ Kearsarge,” the action was commenced by the “Alabama” at 
twelve hundred yards, and the general action was carried on at nine 
hundred yards. The “Alabama” fired three hundred and seventy 
projectiles, and only fourteen (four per cent.) struck the “ Kearsarge’s” 
hull, and seventeen her rigging. The “Kearsarge” fired one hundred 
and seventy-three projectiles, percentage of hits unknown, but probably 
large. It is said that the crew of the “ Kearsarge” were uniformly 
exercised at target-practice at ranges near six hundred yards. 

In the battle of Lissa, the Italians are said to have commenced firing 
at two hundred yards; but their hits were too few for computation. 

In the engagement between the “ Huascar,” “ Shah,” and “ Ame- 
thyst,” the “Shah” fired two hundred and forty-one, and the “ Ame- 
thyst” one hundred and ninety projectiles, and the “ Huascar” was only 
struck about thirty times, nine of them (two per cent.) being in her 
hull, which was uninjured ; sixteen tons of ammunition were expended 
for one Peruvian killed. The “ Huascar” fired eight times and hit 
nothing. The range was nine hundred yards. 

During the engagement between the “ Huascar” and the Chilian 
“Blanco Encalada” and “ Almirante Cochrane,” the distance was five 
hundred yards, diminishing to fifty yards. Seventy-six shells were fired 
by the Chilians, and only twenty-five struck the “ Huascar” (thirty- 
three per cent.) ; forty were fired by the “ Huascar” and only three struck 
(eight per cent.). 

Of the seven hundred and thirty-three blockade-runners captured 
during our war, there are no published statistics from which the aver- 
age number of shots fired at them and the proportion of hits can be 
calculated ; but from the few that are mentioned in the reports of the 
Secretary of the Navy for the years of the war, the only inference that 
can be drawn is that the number of hits was very small. 

Captain Long, R.N., in a paper on the subject of arming merchant 
steamers, chooses a battery of 6-inch breech-loading guns, and in the 
course of his remarks he states that, although the gun is capable of 
throwing a shot six thousand yards, still, “owing to our enormous 
drawbacks afloat,” it is only credited with a practicable effective com- 
mand of one thousand yards, beyond which distance, however, shrapnel 
with steel balls would doubtless do great execution. 

Shrapnel can, of course, be used; but it is not generally considered 
desirable to use shrapnel beyond a range at which we would hesitate to 
use shell, and for his shell practice to be effective, he confines himself 
to the ordinary fighting range on which all authorities seem to unite as 
the proper one for opening an action. 

From what has been said, and from additional data shown in the 
appendix to this paper, it is fair to assume that were our fifteen-knot 
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dispatch-boat to encounter an armed fifteen-knot merehant steamer, the 
latter could not open a fire of any practical value beyond two thousand 
yards, or one knot. Supposing she were an English steamer, she would 
be armed, according to the present programme of the British admiralty 
for an ordinary steamer, with a battery of four 64-pounders and one 
40-pounder. Supposing that she could bring all these guns to bear 
(which is next to an impossibility), and fired them all at two thousand 
yards; according to Lucca’s tables (which are more favorable than 
Colomb’s) no shot would hit. Provided they were able to load and 
fire all these guns in one minute, the second round would be fired at 
one thousand yards (if the vessels were coming towards each other), 
and one shot would hit. There would be no opportunity for another 
shot, for in one minute more the vessels would be in contact. With 
the 6-inch gun of our dispatch-boat, no shot would hit at either range; 
and had both parties wished to fire at three thousand yards, neither 
would have hit, and both would have been afraid to fire on account of 
the time required for reloading the guns. 

All the real effective work of the dispatch-boat would be thrown 
on the few Hotchkiss guns; and as probably not more than three of 
them could be brought to bear, it is proposed to increase this effective 
force by substituting for the 6-inch gun a large number of the most 
effective Hotchkiss guns. 

It has been shown that the 6-inch gun is equal in weight to eleven 
57 mm. Hotchkiss guns; but the 47 mm. H. P. single-shot Hotchkiss is 
the most powerful gun for its weight in existence; the 37 mm. revolver 
has the greatest rapidity of fire and destructiveness of life at short 
ranges; the 37 mm. L. P. single-shot has the greatest handiness; and 
since it is desirable with a complete Hotchkiss battery to have a large 
supply of ammunition, it is proposed for the battery of the new dis- 
patch-boat tne following : 

Six 57 H. P. single-shot Hotchkiss cannon. 


Four 47 “ “ “ “ 
Four 37 revolving “ “ 
Three 37 L. P. single-shot “ “ 


The guns are to be mounted on trollies, or otherwise, so that they 
can be shifted to any part of the ship. 

We have with these guns two great advantages: first, the gun is 
mounted on a pivot, and trained directly from the shoulder without the 
aid of any elevating or directing mechanism, thus enabling the gun to 
be pivoted easily and rapidly from moving and rolling vessels against 
swiftly-moving objects; second, sighting and firing placed in the 
hands of a single man, which gives more accurate work, and better 
results can be obtained than with any combination of men to sight and 


fire. 
Incomplete experiments (as it is very new) with the 57 mm. gun at 
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short ranges have shown in trials for accuracy and rapidity that it is 
capable of firing ten rounds in one minute (complete experiments at 
Gavre, May and June, 1884, show the rapidity of firing aimed shots 
to be eleven per minute) and of hitting a target 9’ x 9’ with two 
shot at one thousand yards, and at from one thousand to twelve hun- 
dred yards at eight per minute with five hits. Any one of these shot 
would hit a target twice as high and thirty-three times as long as is 
represented by the ship of Lucca’s tables; and, unlike great-gun prac- 
tice on shore, these results will nearly always apply at sea for the 
nature of the mounting of the gun. 

The range of the 57 mm. Hotchkiss is probably about seven thou- 
sand yards, with a penetration of one and one-half inches of steel at 
four thousand yards. 

The 47 mm. H. P. gun throws a projectile of 3.3 pounds weight, 
with a muzzle velocity of 2004 f. s.; and accurate experiments at Gavre 
have shown a range for 3° elevation at two thousand and sixty-four 
yards, and for 12° elevation a range of five thousand one hundred and 
fifty-four yards. The penetration at muzzle is 4.72 inches of steel 
plate, 1 inch of steel, or 12 inches of oak at three thousand eight hun- 
dred yards, and inch steel at four thousand three hundred and seventy- 
five yards. Its results for accuracy and rapidity are about the same as 
for the 57 mm. 

The 37 mm. revolver throws a projectile of one pound weight, with 
muzzle velocity of 1332 f. s.; and a large number of experiments have 
shown a range for 3° elevation of twelve hundred yards, and for 13° 26’ 
elevation a range of three thousand two hundred and eighty yards. 
The penetration at three hundred yards is three-fourths inch steel plate, 
and one-fourth inch of steel at three thousand two hundred and eighty 
yards, and four inches of oak at four thousand three hundred and seventy 
yards. At the range of three thousand two hundred and eighty yards 
fifty per cent. of the projectiles will fall within a space of 26.6 feet 
high, 12.8 feet wide, and 72.2 feet long. 

Experiments for rapidity have shown from sixty to eighty shots 
per minute ; and experiments for rapidity and accuracy have shown, at 
a range of one thousand yards, eighteen rounds per minute, with an 
average of over seventy-five per cent. of hits, where the gun was 
moving and the target an ordinary size vidette-boat. 

The 37 mm. single-shot Hotchkiss has a rapidity of fire of about 
eighteen rounds per minute, with a penetration the same as the 37 mm. 
revolver, and it is so light that it can be mounted aloft or in any of 
the boats. 

Supposing, then, that in the combat with the armed merchant 
steamer our dispatch-boat have this proposed battery. It is certainly 
possible to bring four of the 57’s and two of the 47’s to bear on the 
approach ; and we can without doubt commence our fire long before 
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reaching the distance of two thousand yards, with a fair chance of 
hitting. But supposing we do commence at two thousand yards: we 
can count on at least four out of our first six projectiles hitting the 
enemy ; and in the ensuing minute we can fire at least seventy-two 
projectiles, of which forty-eight would hit, while our antagonist would 
only be ready to fire his second round, of which only one would hit at 
the end of the minute which he had occupied in loading and pointing. 
Each of our projectiles would penetrate any unarmored vessel, and 
meantime we could probably bring to bear three out of our seven 37 
mm. guns, and the heavy fire from these would render it exceedingly 
doubtful if he would ever be ready to fire his second round. 

In the case of the merchant steamer remaining still to receive our 
dispatch-boat, she would then have a longer time for her fire, as it 
would require four minutes for the vessels to come in contact, instead 
of two minutes, as in the previous case. This would give her a round 
at two thousand yards, with a result of zero, a round at one thousand 
yards with one hit, and a possible round at five hundred yards with 
three hits. The dispatch-boat during the first two minutes, when accu- 
racy was required, would fire at least ninety-six 57’s, of which sixty- 
four would hit, forty-eight 47’s, of which thirty-two would hit, one 
hundred and eight 37’s, of which eighty-one would hit. During the 
second two minutes, where accuracy would not be required, the dis- 
patch-boat would fire one hundred and forty-four 57’s, of which at 
least nine-tenths, or one hundred and thirty, would hit, seventy-two 
47’s, of which sixty-four would hit, three hundred and sixteen 37’s, of 
which two hundred and eighty would hit, making a total of six hun- 
dred and fifty-one hits, of which two hundred and seed would pene- 
trate the side, and any would destroy life. 

Apparently, the most favorable case for the merchant steamer (al- 
ways supposing that she did not have greater speed than the dispatch- 
boat) would be when she possessed slightly less speed and tried to run 
away. Here the time under fire would vary directly as the rates of 
speed, and the time element would also enter largely into the consider- 
ation of how many shots were fired. A rapid fire could not be kept 
up long, and would expend the ammunition (which is eighty rounds 
for the English armed steamer). To fire accurately would result in 
about the rate of twelve rounds per hour, which is the rate of rapid 
target-practice in the English Mediterranean squadron, and was the 
rate of the English fire at the “ Huascar.” This would require the 
enemy to fire for three-fourths of an hour for each gun he could bring 
to bear before a shot from each would hit, according to the percentage 
of twelve of Lucca’s tables; while according to Captain Colomb’s there 
would be no use of firing at all at that distance, and it would be 
necessary to wait for seven hundred yards to get twelve per cent. of 
chances, allowing that three-fourths of an hour was consumed in firing 
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at two thousand yards to get one hit from each gun. Experiments for 
accuracy have shown that four out of five shot from the 57 mm. gun 
will hit at fifteen hundred yards; and it would certainly be fair to sup- 
pose that at two thousand yards, with a much larger target, one hit 
could be made out of every two shots, and that three shots could be 
fired per minute. This would give sixty-seven hits per gun, and two 
hundred and sixty-eight for the four guns supposed to be brought to 
bear during that time. An equally good result, or one hundred and 
thirty-four hits, could be expected from the 47 mm., which would give 
a total of four hundred and two penetrating projectiles, while the 37 
mm. would have delivered at least one thousand projectiles destructive 
of life. No unprotected battery could be fought under such a fire. 
If it be supposed that the merchant steamer could fire faster and still 
do accurate work, it would be fair to admit an equal addition to the 
rapidity and accuracy of the Hotchkiss battery. Were Captain Co- 
lomb’s table used in the calculation, the result of the merchant steamer’s 
fire would be zero at two thousand yards, until she had fired forty shots 
from each gun. 

The consideration of the penetration and mine-power of the large 
projectile is absolutely lost in the overwhelming superiority of the fire 
of the Hotchkiss battery, both in point of accuracy and quantity. It 
is a well-known fact, also, that the greater number of vessels employed 
and under fire during our war, and all the blockade-runners, were un- 
protected, both as regards boilers and engines, and many of them were 
struck several times with large shell without being injured in their 
vital parts. It is, therefore, reasonable to conclude that our dispatch- 
boat, which is no more vulnerable because she carries a Hotchkiss bat- 
tery than if she had one of great guns, would be able to hold her own 
against any merchant steamer that she might meet. 

The whole question of commerce destroying depends on speed and 
a battery which within its range is overwhelming; and the ground is 
here taken that it cannot be proved, either by historical experience or 
calculation, that the accuracy of fire at long ranges can be relied on 
with any system of sighting and mounting great guns that has yet 
been invented. 

The value of a heavy Hotchkiss battery for protecting boat-landings 
requires no argument ; and in case of self-defense against an armed or 
even an armored cruiser, the enormous quantity of small shell which 
would be poured through the ports and unarmored portions of the 
enemy would cause immense destruction of life, as the bombardment 
of Sfax and Foochow will testify. 
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APPENDIX. 


‘‘LESSONS FROM LISSA.” 


(Caprain CoLoms, R.N., in Journal of the Royal United Service Institution, 
vol. xl., 1867.) 


‘‘ Before entering on our specific examination of what may be predicated of 
the meeting of our two hypothetical fleets, let me just put some general considera- 
tions before you, which I have nowhere seen commented on, but which appear to 
be deserving of the most careful weighing at the very outset of the question. 

‘¢T have said that, without other elements than the tonnage of ships, compared 
with the number of guns carried, the artillerist must show that his gun can effect 
five times the damage on its iron target that its predecessor could on its wooden 
one, before he can claim to hold his own even so far. If we add rapidity of fire as 
another element, we shall find it all against the guns. If we add accuracy, we 
find it still depends on the accuracy of the human eye and the steadiness of the 
platform, and do not thereby put much to the credit side of the guns. If we add 
range, we find it valueless without increased accuracy. So that the artillerist is 
left to prove not only that his shot when it strikes shall do five times the old 
damage, but shall add to its damage enough to make up the loss by decreased 
rapidity of five. But if we bring the ram in as part of the equation, we find the 
gun retiring still further from its position. However we arm our ships with 
guns, whether on the broadside or turret principles, or a combination thereof, one 
thing will still remain certain,—that the best position for attack by guns is the 
worst position for receiving her. Again, a ship to use her ram in the best manner 
puts herself end-on to the object to be attacked. But if the object be a ship defend- 
ing herself by artillery fire, this end-on position is the best for receiving it. For 
it is no longer as it used to be in this matter; ‘raking broadsides’ are not now to 
be dreaded. A ship end-on offers the smallest target to the enemy, and gains any 
advantages there may be from presenting her plates at an angle to the line of fire. 
She is, however, in the worst position for using her guns. Let us see whnt she 
gains by so depriving herself of them. 

‘‘That which creates all the confusion of a naval battle is the smoke; that 
part of it which most confuses any particular ship is her own smoke, not her 
enemy’s. If I, at the distance of a few hundred yards from my enemy, fire my 
own guns, I cannot for a minute or two see what my enemy is doing; at best, I 
have but a confused idea of it. If my enemy covers himself with the smoke of 
his guns, but I abstain from so covering myself, I can quite clearly make out his 
movements, while I know he must be doubtful of mine. If, therefore, I wish to 
run him down, I shall hope to see him envelop himself with smoke as soon as 
possible. If I could use my guns, which I cannot, being end-on to him, both to 
receive his shot in the safest way and also to give him my stem in the speediest 
way, I should still not use them, because it would prevent my seeing my way 
clearly. Will his ship meantime do me fatal damage? We shall examine that 
point shortly. At present we stand thus: he, to use his guns, places himself in 
the worst position and under the worst circumstances for receiving my ram. I, to 
use my ram, place myself in the best position and under the best circumstances to 
receive his fire. These are very broad and simple considerations; I cannot of 
myself escape from their lessons by any by-paths. 

‘“'We may now return to our two fleets,—one in line-of-battle, trusting to its 
artillery, and the other in a mass, trusting to its ramming powers under full speed. 
Will the artillery fire stop it? 

‘« Let us say that the approaching fleet steams ten knots towards the other, and 
that the fire commences at two thousand yards. With the old smooth-bore guns it 
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used to be a naval rule that two thousand yards was five hundred outside of the 
range of effective fire, not because of any lack of destructive effect of missiles when 
they hit at that range, but because they so seldom hit. The slight increase in accu- 
racy, due to the careful construction and lower trajectory of modern guns, may have 
altered the old rule a little, but I think two thousand yards will be considered the 
extreme effective range. But just consider further what such a distance means. 
It signifies that the defending fleet has only got six minutes to defend itself in, for 
in six minutes (at ten knots) the approaching fleet will crush into it. Recollect, 
again, what this means with modern plate-piercing guns. It means that four shots, 
at the very outside, can be fired from each gun, whether they hit or miss. This is 
no overstatement against guns; for I find the mean of sixty-five rounds fired from 
6- and 12-ton guns at a target, for speed and accuracy, under the most favorable 
circumstances, was one minute and fifty-three seconds between each round. 

‘We must remember, in considering the chances of shot hitting or missing 
under the circumstances given, first, that the number of misses from improper ele- 
vation greatly exceeds those due to the improper direction. If this is so at a steady 
target, how enormously must the disproportion be increased when the distance of 
the target is not only doubtful in the first instance, but it is altering at the rate of 
more than three hundred yards per minute. If the first shot were fired, as we have 
supposed, at two thousand yards, the next would be at fifteen hundred, the third 
at one thousand, and the fourth at five hundred. The elevation would commence 
at 4’ 80’, and would descend to 3’ 15”, 26”, and 170”. Nowif the rate of firing at 
a target, whose distance is known and fixed, be only one round in a minute and 
a half, is it an exaggerated estimate to say that the above circumstances will reduce 
it to one round in three minutes? Of course, I speak of shot where some attempt 
is made to hit the object. Then with these two rounds per gun instead of four, 
which could really be fired with any prospect of result, I must leave it to you to 
say what proportions you think would take effect. I have no means of calculating 
it. Iam not aware that any experiments have been tried to determine this most 
important question. 

‘In 1862 the effect of this connection of rapid motion with gun-practice was 
commented on in a very able and practical little pamphlet by Lieutenant Duncan 
Stewart. He says, speaking of some experiments of Admiral Martin, in 1861, ‘I 
must confess I was greatly astonished to find how few shots could be got at a ship 
whilst passing theone I was in. It must be taken into consideration that there was 
no smoke to intercept a clean view of the other ships; that there was no firing on 
the ship I was in, and consequently no confusion ; that, in short, everything was in 
our favor: yet so difficult did I find it for captains of guns to get a shot in close 
action that I am forced to doubt whether it would not be advantageous to discon- 
tinue the extreme training, except at very long distances, and leave it to the helm 
to keep the object within easy training of the guns pointed abeam. A still greater 
difficulty than training arises from the rapid alteration of distance, and the conse- 
quent increase or decrease of elevation which the gun requires.’ ”’ 


ADMIRAL GRAVIERE. 


(Revue Maritime et Coloniale, July, 1870.) ° 


‘¢ As the enemy advances, an armored vessel cannot do better than impose silence 
on her artillery. The poor advantage to be gained by a discharge, rendered uncer- 
tain by the rapidity with which the distance varies, cannot compensate for the dis- 
advantages of the cloud of smoke which would envelop the ship at the all-important 
moment, when her safety depends on the precision with which she is handled.”’ 


“ATTACK AND DEFENSE OF FLEETS.” 


(Caprain Coto, R.N., in United Service, April, 1871.) 


‘But for my purpose I would rather assume something above the average; 
and if I allow one round in two minutes, and ten per cent. of hits, I do not think 
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I place the gun, at the range of one thousand yards in action, at all in arrear of 
its actual place.”’ 


PRIZE ESSAY, ‘‘GUN, RAM, AND TORPEDO.” 
(By ComMAnDER Nok, R.N., 1874.) 


‘¢ Another consideration is the small percentage of projectiles that can possibly 
take effect, when the combatants are moving at the high rates of speed now to be 
attained. The reduction, therefore, of the number of guns, together with the 
reduction in the rate of firing those of a heavier nature, will materially tell against 
the system of putting all our eggs in one basket; and I am of the opinion that the 
next general action will show that a larger number of guns of a lower calibre will 
be of greater service.” 

‘‘ Opening fire at great and uncertain distances is an error. It would, by dis- 
tracting the attention of the officer commanding, shaking compasses, and envelop- 
ing the ship in smoke, only create confusion and difficulty in managing the ship, 
and preserving a correct course and station, with little or no counterbalancing 
advantage.”’ 


COMPETITIVE ESSAY. LAUGHTON. 1872. 


‘Although in target-practice the modern gun is found possibly effective at 
ranges of two thousand or three thousand yards, on active service the chance of 
not hitting the object at all, and the chances of glancing on hitting are so great, 
that the chance of a penetrating shot at a long range is very small, and cannot be 
held to be of much practical value. 

“Taking, then, the armament of our ships at an outside estimate, as consisting 
of 10-ton guns, although the penetrating power of the shot from these guns is 
enormous and decreases very slowly, so that the striking force, at a distance of four 
thousand yards, is still two thousand six hundred and seventy-five foot-tons, all 
experience, all record, leads me to believe that firing at any such distance would be 
both unnecessarily exciting the men and throwing away the shot; that the hits 
would be very rare accidents, from which penetrations could not seriously be 
expected. Of course as the range decreases, the probability of hitting the mark 
increases ; but firing at a target and firing at an advancing enemy are very different 
things; and when we consider how often a target at an accurately-measured 
distance of one thousand yards may be missed, there does not seem to be any reason 
to believe in the certainty of hitting a ship at some unknown distance, roughly 
estimated at one thousand yards; and if the ship aimed at is advancing bow-on, the 
angle at which his sides would be struck is so small that in any case penetration is 
almost an impossibility. Men are at all times too ready to throw away their 
ammunition. In naval action premature firing can have no other effect than to 
raise a cloud of dense smoke, through which nothing can be seen; to put an end to 
all precise maneuvring, and to let the ensuing fight become a mere scrambling 
rally, decided as at Lissa, by individual dash. I am, then, distinctly of the 
opinion that the fire should be reserved until the enemy’s ship is at a very short 
distance. What the actual limit to that distance should be must depend on many 
attendant circumstances; but I think that four thousand yards ought not to be 
exceeded.”’ 

“NAVAL GUNS.” 


(CoMMANDER Dawson, R.N., in United Service, July, 1872.) 


‘If we are to believe the reports of artillery fire at sea, with lively motion 
and at unknown distances, as made by observers in the same ship, it is far more 
accurate than that which takes place from an immovable platform, at well-ascer- 
tained distances, by accomplished gunners at Shoeburyness. The publication of 
such absurdities might lead to more correct modes of observation.”’ 
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‘*ELEMENTS OF NAVAL TACTICS.” 
(By Vick-ADMIRAL PENHAUT, 1879.) 


‘“‘In effect, the fire at sea against a vessel cannot have any precision beyond 
the distance of twelve hundred metres, whatever may be the flatness of the trajec- 
tory by reasons of the causes which affect the fire of cannon on board ship. The 
causes of error are due to rolling, pitching, heeling, and yawing of the vessel, and, 
above all, to the variations of distance, of which the measure is difficult to obtain 
in an exact manner at the moment of firing, because the two adversaries change 
their position so rapidly. 

‘‘ Fleets will be rarely required to engage in combats at sea at a distance, 
because the number of shot at the disposal of a vessel is limited (one hundred and 
ten rounds to each), and because, in consequence of the lack of precision of fire at 
sea, the allowance of ammunition will be promptly expended without having pro- 
duced damage in proportion to it. 

‘«The form which naval battles will take seems to exclude the combats of 
artillery at a distance. All ships of the line are armed with a ram, and fleets 
cannot, as in old times, await the attack of the enemy in presenting the broadside 
without remaining exposed to certain destruction; it will then be necessary that 
the vessels present the bow to the enemy, in order to steam ahead to the attack, or 
it will be necessary to present the stern to steam away from the attack; but the 
fire at a distance that one can direct against the bow or stern of an ironclad will 
be without effect, at least to the flotation, because in the two cases the ironclad 
presents itself to the fire under a very oblique angle. The vessel offers nothing but 
a very small target, upon which the enemy himself cannot direct, either by bow 
or stern, but a small number of guns, and generally less powerful than the 
broadside. . 

‘‘ When two fleets are opposed, in order to engage in action, the vessels of the 
fleets must direct themselves, the one against the other, for the shock of the bow; 
there will be only the moment when they have passed each other after the shock 
(if a shock has taken place) that the fire of the cannon will be employed in a useful 
manner, and always at a very short distance; it is then an interest of the first 
order to reserve the gun fire to employ it at the moment of combat.’ 


“ON THE BEST MODE OF FIRING IN A NAVAL ENGAGEMENT.” 


(Revue Maritime et Coloniale. Translated by Lizurenant Lez, R.N., 
March, 1879.) 


These are the most elaborate tables (Lucca’s). 
Results: A distance of three to three and one-half cable-lengths for firing in 


the Russian fleet. 
“ON THE MOST POWERFUL IRONCLAD.”’ 


(ApMIRAL SELwyYn, R.N., in United Service, 1879.) 


‘‘ They had tried one whole day at Shoeburyness at a known distance to plant 
one shell in a Moncrief gun-pit, and had failed.” 


“THE RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF BROADSIDE AND END-ON 
FIRE FOR SHIPS OF WAR, TACTICALLY CONSIDERED.” 


(ApMirRAL RanpotpH, R.N., in United Service, 1879.) 


In this essay Admiral Randolph assumes a fighting distance of eight hundred 
yards, and in the course of his remarks with regard to broadside or end-on target 
which a ship presents he says, ‘‘It may be said that the smaller is so large, that in 
these days of skillful gunnery most of the shots will hit. They may say so, and 
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perhaps quote some harbor practice in support; but experience must say nay, at 
least until our hits in cold-blood target-practice at sea exceed that proportion of the 
shots fired that the practice-target bears to a ship’s cross-section. It is, of course, 
absurd to suppose that the hits in action will be anything the least approaching to 
those in target-practice. 

‘¢ Now the principal objection which I have seen advanced against bow fire is 
its inaccuracy as compared with the broadside. There is no doubt of the fact as 
generally observed in target-practice. Perhaps the greatest reason of all, wherever 
it applies at all, may be what I call the tangential error of the line of sight due to 
any heel the ship may have. But I set this aside as obsolete, or at least inapplicable 
to ships under steam in moderate weather. Another cause is probably the greater 
rising and ascending motion of the extremes of the ship, frequently quicker, more 
irregular and ‘jerky’ than the rolling motions. ; 

‘But I am disposed to attribute the fact much more to the greater difficulty of 
preserving a steady distance from the target. The inevitable tendency of a ship to 
forge ahead and approach it causes the shot to pass over; or if, on the other hand, 
too much allowance is made for this recognized circumstance, the shot falls short, 
and the amount is estimated as greater than that of one falling in reality only the 
same distance beyond.”’ 

Sir Cooper Key: ‘‘ We know that the difficulty of hitting an object is not in 
the direction, but in the elevation for range: whether it is due to defective eyesight 
or want of accuracy of the gun, the deviation of range is far greater than the devi- 
ation of direction.”’ 

Sir Spencer Robinson: ‘The distance varies so rapidly that it is right one 
second and wrong another second. The elevation to insure your striking an object 
one moment will be too much and the next moment too little; and the difficulty of 
learning the exact moment to fire your gun when you are passing a ship obliquely 
is so great as to equal the difficulty of finding the exact elevation when approaching 
end-on. I think there is very little allowance to be made for one case over the 
other. In either case the most experienced artillerist will not fail to miss a great 
many times.’ 

Captain Colomb: ‘‘ We all know as a fact that, from one cause or another, the 
fire of bow guns is always more inaccurate than the fire of broadside guns. In 
cases where I have examined it, I have found the lost shot were twenty-six from the 
bow gun and only sixteen from the broadside gun, at very much the same distance. 
In speaking of the value of shot, the admiral reverted to that also; and I rather 
agreed with Captain Custance that it is a subject which requires very careful work- 
ing out before we can get at it. In the first place, there is no question whatever 
but that you must look to the value of your shot for range in this way; that the 
chances of its hitting must diminish, at least as the square of the distance. It is 
very much more than that ; but we must start with that as an absolute certainty.” 

Lieutenant Lees: ‘‘ The admiral allows one minute per round per gun, which 
I think would not be the case in actual practice, because in the Mediterranean at 
ordinary target-practice in calm weather we found the number of broadsides which 
could be delivered was about twelve per hour. The question of hits was another 
thing, as to which Admiral Randolph regretted we had no accurate data. 

‘In the Revue Maritime there is a report of a series of experiments carried on 
by the Russians and Italians on this very point. Now, the admiral engages at a 
distance first of eight hundred yards. We will presume the ships are at eight 
hundred yards, going ten knots in opposite directions. In that case, according 
to these experiments, the percentage of hits is thirty-five; that will be when 
they are coming straight forward on one another. We will now put them in 
Captain Colomb’s direction, the one 45° on the bow of the other, going in the 
same direction. The percentage is still thirty-five. Now we will put them in the 
position which Admiral Randolph often got A into, which was having B on her 
bow, A being on B’s quarter, and we find the percentage of hits only twenty-three. 
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Therefore, to justify Admiral Randolph’s calculations, we are to allow twenty- 
three per cent. of hits, and to allow you a projectile per minute, and that every- 
thing is perfectly accurate, which I think cannot be the case.’’ 

Captain Custance: ‘‘ This theoretical knowledge of the possibilities is of great 
importance, because it teaches up what is possible and what is impossible. In 
course of conversation a friend said to me, ‘I like end-on fire.’ I asked, ‘ At what 
distance would you open fire?’ Reply, ‘Two miles.’ I asked, ‘What would be 
the chances of hitting at that distance? Would you be surprised to hear that it was 
two hundred per cent. against you?’ This is an example of the very hazy notions 
in that respect, because the question has not been gone into accurately.” 










NAVAL WAR GAME. 
(Captain CoLoB, R.N., in United Service, April, 1879.) 






“ Recollecting the closeness of the period of approach, I conceive that very 
few naval officers would hesitate as to the proper employment of this gun (18-ton) 
under such circumstances ; a round at sixteen hundred yards, and another at eight 
hundred yards, with a very great risk of not getting in a third at all, would decide 
any captain against employing the gun in any way during the approach, and in 
favor of treating it as part of his broadside.”’ 









“THE USE OF GUNS IN A FLEET ACTION.” 


(Revue Maritime et Coloniale, October, 1880. Translated by LizuTENANT 
Lowry, R.N.) 


The paradoxical suggestion is made that firing should cease at two thousand 
yards, while admitting that ‘the practical utility of firing bow guns at ranges 
much over two thousand yards is doubtful.”’ 









“TACTICAL ASPECT OF THE UTILIZATION OF OCEAN STEAMERS 
FOR WAR PURPOSES.” 


(Caprain Lona, R.N., in United Service, May, 1880.) 






Captain Long chooses 6-inch breech-loading guns, witha shell of eighty pounds 
and a rapidity of fire of one round in forty seconds for eight to ten rounds, and 
continues as follows: ‘‘Our gun, which is intrinsically capable of throwing a shot 
six thousand yards in 15.6 seconds, and of sending one two thousand yards, with a 
maximum height of trajectory of sixty-two feet, is, owing to our enormous draw- 
backs afloat, only credited with a practical effective command of one thousand 
yards, beyond which distance, however, shrapne! with steel balls would doubtless 
do great execution.” 














“STUDY OF NAVAL TACTICS.” 


(From the German Supplement Marinverordnungablatt, 1107. 
LIEUTENANT MenvTz, U.S.N.) 





Translated by 






“To-day, when the constant movement of the ships gives only a few seconds’ 
opportunity for making a shot, these seconds must be utilized with all possible 
energy and force; that is, we must use the concentrated broadside fire.”’ 











PRIZE ESSAY, 1881. 


(CAPTAIN FREEMANTLE, R.N.) 





‘Something must be left to chance.’—Nelson. ‘He who fires the most shot 
has the most chances.”’ 
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“ON NAVAL TACTICS.” 
(Vick-ADMIRAL DowEL1, in United Service, March, 1881.) 





‘With regard to the guns of the present day, though they have a range of 
two or three miles, . . . fire should be reserved, except in special cases, until the dis- 
tance is less than one thousand yards. Of course cases may occur when bow fire 
would be of use, at greater distances, to damage, if possible, steering gear, etc.”’ 















“THE PROBABILITY OF HITTING AN OBJECT OF ANY FORM.” 


(By P. BrsEr, Capitaine d’Artillerie de la Marine. Translated by L1zEuTENANT 
C. A. Stong, U.S.N., 1883.) 

A most curious discussion, in which the author shows mathematically how nu- 
merous are the chances of missing at great distances; but unfortunately he has not 
worked out a table of variations for different ranges to illustrate his conclusions. 
He shows, however, that there is almost no chance of hitting at all at four thousand 
metres at sea. 

His conclusions are as follows: ‘‘ We are struck with the enormous loss of 
useful effect in the fire of the pieces of the new artillery from a distance, when we 
only have such means as we use at present for correcting them. The instrument 
is one of great precision, but the imperfect manner in which it is used renders this 
precision almost useless. The conclusion which we must draw from this is that we 
must reduce as much as possible the ertors which we can commit in the instanta- 
neous estimation of the distance, and also of the velocities of the object and of the 
wind. 

‘There is no question more urgent in requiring a solution than this; and we 
will admit without hesitation that no matter how costly these means of estimation 
may be, at whatever price the instruments that would accomplish this purpose 
could be purchased and placed in our batteries, there would be a great economy ; 
for nothing is more ruinous than the waste of our large modern projectiles. . . . These 
reflections are particularly applicable to fire at sea, since to the same causes of error 
are added that which we may make in our own speed. They show in both cases 
what would be the true nature of a fight at a distance under these conditions.” 



























“HITTING OBJECTS AT SEA.” 

(Engineering, April, 1883.) 
This article is written to show the extreme difficulty of hitting torpedo-boats, 

and it mentions twelve different ways in which errors may be introduced in firing 

on board ship: 

. The use of a fine sight instead of a half sight. 

. The charge not being always rammed to the same density. 

. The lateral deviation of the projectile, due to the speed of the ship. 

. The correction necessary to be applied in consequence of the enemy moving. 

The deflection of the projectile by the wind. 

. The priming-tube not acting instantaneously. 

. The distance not being accurately known. 

. The sight not being properly adjusted. 

. The roll of the ship. 

. The swing of the gun. 

11. The man firing not taking proper aim. 

. The time which it takes different individuals to perform the act of firing. 



















- 
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“NAVAL ARTILLERY FIRE.” 


(ComManpDER Dawson, R.N., in United Service, February, 1883.) 






“ Strange as it sounds, the modern improvements in the naval service have been 
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generally hostile to accurate shooting at sea. The rapid changes of bearing and 
distance which steam admits of is an obvious cause of decadence in shooting. The 
introduction of rifling is, in the absence of systematic range finding, still more fatal 
to accuracy at unknown distances. The positions of the fore-sight on the trunnions, 
and its use at long ranges instead of the muzzle-sight, tell heavily against the 
seaman gunner. We have only to contrast the accurate firing of the ‘Shannon’ in 
1812 with that of the ‘Shah’ in 1878 to see how these difficulties operate against 
hitting the desired part of a hostile ship, and how the fight, short and sharp, re- 
sulted in the capture of the ‘Chesapeake,’ an event hailed with all the more rap- 
ture on our side that many previous frigate actions had resulted, owing to the 
superior accuracy of American shooting, in disaster to the British flag. The 
modern naval artillery student still goes back to those inglorious frigate actions, 
with their bad British shooting, for lessons of war.” 

Commander Dawson then proceeds to contrast the shooting of the ‘‘Shannon,”’ 
and that of the ‘‘Shah” and ‘‘ Amethyst” in their combat with the ‘‘ Huascar,” 
and concludes thus: ‘‘ The fact is, the incessant movement of the ‘ Huascar’ was 
her best safeguard, though four and one-half inches of iron on her sides was also 
a preventive against the inroads of British shot, with decidedly the lowest veloci- 
ties,’’ and therefore the lowest perforative power. . . . ‘‘ The decadence of naval 
shooting is a growth, growing with successive improvements in naval architecture 
and naval armaments. Beside the waste of ammunition and of destructive power, 
its injurious effect on our guns increases with their size. One of the highest au- 
thorities on naval tactics, Captain P. H. Colomb, R.N., some years ago, estimated 
from data furnished by target-practice at sea that a heavy gun must be discharged 
fifty times to make one effective hit. Subsequent observations tend to confirm this 
computation. The shooting of the ‘Shah’ and ‘Amethyst’ was inferior to this 
estimate, their target being in rapid motion.”’ 


BRASSEY. 


‘¢ The fire at Lissa was so wretched that no conclusions can be drawn ; accord- 
ing to King, one of the Italian ships delivered two concentrated broadsides at one 
of the enemy as she passed within forty yards, and not one struck. The Austrians 
devoted themselves to ramming. 

‘¢In the combat between the ‘ Huascar’ and the ‘ Blanco Encalada’ and ‘ Almi- 
rante Cochrane,’ the distance was five hundred yards at first, and finally fifty yards. 
Seventy-six shot were fired by the Chilians, and only twenty-five struck, and of 
the forty fired by the ‘ Huascar’ only three struck.’’ 


EXTRACT FROM REPORT OF LIEUTENANT VERY, U.S.N., 
APRIL, 1884. 


‘In so far as extreme range is concerned, it is well known that high power 
gives scarcely any improvement, especially when it is considered that with both 
high- and medium-powered guns the length of the probable rectangle within which 
a majority of a given number of shots will fall at extreme range is one mile.”’ 


EXTRACTS FROM REPORTS OF THE SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 
DURING THE WAR. 


Report of Lieutenant Prevost. Capture of privateer ‘‘Savannah,” January 56, 
1861, by brig ‘Perry’: ‘‘As the smoke of the guns added to the difficulty of 
keeping the vessel in view, we fired slowly, and expended but a few shot upon her. 
Two of our shot passed through her sails and one between them and the hull,” 
distance not given. . 

Report of Commander M. Smith, Mississippi Sound, October 21, 1861. En- 
gagement with rebel steamer, October 21, supposed to be the “‘ Florida”’ : 
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‘* At no time was the enemy less than one and three-quarters of a mile distant. 
The ‘ Massachusetts’ expended seventy-six projectiles. Supposed that some of the 
shot took effect, as the heavy gun of: the ‘ Florida’ was silenced after the third 
discharge. The ‘Florida’ escaped in shoal water. Number of shots fired by 
‘Florida’ unknown; one hit.” 

Lieutenant-Commander Phelps, steamer ‘‘ Corwin,’”? November 4, 1861: Hat- 
teras Inlet, engaged with ‘“‘ Curlew’’; no hits. 

Commander Price, off Mobile Bay, December 24, 1861: ‘‘ Huntsville’ and 
‘Strike’; distance from one and one-half to two and one-half miles. ‘‘Strike’’ 
fired about fifty shot, and “ Huntsville’ twenty-five; no hits on ‘‘ Huntsville’; 
supposed to be some on ‘ Strike.’’ 

Blockade-runner ‘ Kate’’ driven ashore near inlet, Smith’s Island, July 12, 
1863. Heavy fire opened by ‘‘ Penobscot’”’; vessel’s hull uninjured. Hauled off 
by rebels July 31. 

‘¢ Venue,’’ New Inlet, Wilmington, North Carolina, October 21, 1863. Riddled 
with shot and captured by “ Nansemond” ; distance not stated. 

‘Georgiana,’ Charleston Bar, March 19, 1868. Run ashore; supposed to 
have been hit by 

Steamer ‘‘ Dare,” run on shore off Little River, January 9, 1864, by steamer 
‘¢ Aries.” ‘ Fired at him with rifled gun, shot falling close to and over him.” 

Steamer ‘‘ Pevensey,” near Beaufort, June 9, 1864. Fired at by ‘‘ Nanse- 
mond’’; distance two and one-half to one and one-half miles; second shot carried 
away forward davit of quarter boat; no other shot mentioned ; vessel got ashore. 

‘«« Presto’’ on shore; destroyed by monitors February 3, 1864; Sullivan’s Island ; 
distance two thousand four hundred to two thousand five hundred yards from 
“Lehigh”; fired for two days. First day, forty-two rounds, nine hits (eight in 
rifle); second day, twenty-six shell, four hits; seventy-four shell from howitzer, 


eight hits. 






































FIGHT BETWEEN THREE CHILIAN TORPEDO-BOATS, ARMED 
WITH 37-MM. HOTCHKISS REVOLVER, AND PERUVIAN GUN- 
VESSEL, ARMED WITH TWO 20-POUNDER GUNS. 










(London Army and Navy Gazette, February 12, 1881.) 





‘‘ A running fight ensued, the Peruvians retreating. Not much damage was 
done on either side; but the noticeable feature was the behavior of the Hotchkiss 
guns in comparison with the 20-pounders of the Peruvians. The Hotchkiss fired, 
as nearly as one could calculate, about twenty dangerous little shell, over one 
pound in weight, every minute, with the accuracy and ease, apparently, of a rifle. 

‘‘ The Peruvian guns were seldom discharged oftener than once in two minutes, 
and then evidently with wild aim, the crew being several times driven away from 
their guns by the Hotchkiss fire. The Peruvian would probably have been cap- 
tured by simply clearing her deck of men if she had not reached the protection of 


the shore batteries.’’ 
















OFFICIAL REPORT OF THE BOMBARDMENT OF SFAX. 





‘The fire of these pieces (Hotchkiss) had swept and cleared the shore of the 
enemy, and largely contributed to the capture of the shore batteries and that of the 
batteries forming the angles of the town. . . . In the attack, the projectiles were 
seen bursting in the interior of the batteries, and completely prevented the enemy 
from working their guns.’? The range was from five hundred to one thousand 








metres. 
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BOMBARDMENT OF FOOCHOW. 
(Report of CoMMANDER BarRKER, U.S.N., August 28, 1884.) 


‘¢ The unfortunate Chinese vessels which were farthest down stream, the ‘ Fei 
Yuen,’ ‘Chung- Wei,’ and ‘Che An,’ were overwhelmed with shot and shell from 
the ‘D’Estang,’ ‘ Villars,’ and ‘Duguay Tronin.’ We could see the shell pass 
through these vessels, while the machine-guns played havoc with their crews. . . . 
About the same time one of the ‘ Alpha’ class of boats came around Pagoda Point. 
She was fired into, in order to sink her before the fire should reach her magazine. 
She sunk just ahead of a large merchant steamer, fouling her anchors. It is said 
that her decks were covered with dead Chinamen, literally cut to pieces by the 
machine-guns.”’ 


(Report of LizureNanT H. OsternHavs, U.S.N., May, 1885.) 


‘The Chinese loss in killed and wounded must have been very heavy, being 
variously estimated from eight to fifteen hundred. The former number is probably 
correct. Many lost their lives in attempting to swim ashore; but the greatest de- 
struction was by the machine-guns, which rained their explosive shells down upon 
the decks, cutting down the crews at the guns so that they could hardly reload 
them. They demoralized the men and officers, and drove them to seek shelter, and 
escape by jumping overboard. The decks of the vessels as they drifted down the 
river were covered with dead and wounded. To these guns may be ascribed the 
rapidity and thoroughness with which the vessels were set on fire. 

‘‘The importance of this class of armament was clearly demonstrated in this 
action, and the conditions for their use were most favorable. No modern man-of- 
war will be efficient without them. Her crew would be at the mercy of an oppo- 
nent armed with them.” 


F. M. BARBER, 
Tieutenant-Commander U.S.N, 


Nava. Apvisory Boarp. 





THE UNITED SERVICE. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE THIRD DAY AT 
GETTYSBURG. 


At day-break, or a little after, on the 3d day of July, 1863, we were 
awakened in front of Gettysburg by the booming of cannon over on 
the right towards the Peach Orchard, where Longstreet’s corps had 
fought on the afternoon of the 2d, and driven Sickles back to Little 
Round Top. Quickly saddling our horses we rode in the direction of 
the firing, which ceased before we reached the battery engaged, and 
which proved to be the Battalion Washington Artillery of New Or- 
leans, I was acting on that memorable day as adjutant of the artil- 
lery division of Longstreet’s corps, under Colonel J. B. Walton, chief 
of artillery. 

Longstreet had fought up to the Emmittsburg turnpike, and the 
fields were strewn with the dead of both armies. Pickett’s division 
had just arrived from Chambersburg, where it had been left to destroy 
a railroad, aid was now in line. A strange silence prevailed in both 
arniies. The Federals occupied the crest of Cemetery Hill and Little 
Round Top, and the officers upon each line of battle looked at each 
other across the intervening space through their field-glasses. We were 
with the artillery officers, sitting upon our horses, in a little oak grove 
near the Peach Orchard, awaiting the opening of the fray, when a 
courier rode up and handed Colonel Walton a dispatch. It was from 
General Longstreet, requesting Colonel Walton to come to him, where 
he had established headquarters on the field. We put our horses to a 
gallop, and when we reached the spot indicated, met there several 
division commanders and General R. E. Lee. 

A plan of attack was being discussed, which was finally concluded 
as follows: At a given signal—which was to be the firing of two guns 
by the Washington Artillery at the Peach Orchard—all of the Con- 
federate guns in position were to open upon the enemy’s position, to 
prepare the way, by battering them, for our infantry to advance to the 
attack. The assaulting column was to consist of Pickett’s division, sup- 
ported on its left by Heth’s division of A. P. Hill’s corps, and upon 
its right by Wilcox’s division. 

This information I was directed to carry down the line of our guns, 
and to notify the commanders of battalions to be ready to open fire 
upon hearing the signal. Upon my return I stopped to inform General 
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Longstreet that everything was arranged, and found him dismounted 
and talking with General Pickett in front of the latter’s division, the 
men of which were lying down concealed from the enemy’s view. The 
general said, “All right; tell Colonel Walton I will send him word 
when to open.” 

Returning to the position of the Washington Artillery, we all 
quietly awaited the order to open the ball. At 1.30 p.m. a courier 
dashed up in great haste, holding in his hand a little slip of paper, 
torn evidently from a memorandum book, on which, written in pencil 
and addressed to Colonel Walton, was the following : 


‘¢ HEADQUARTERS, July 3, 1868. 


‘¢ CoLONEL,—Let the batteries open. Order great care and precision in firing. 
If the batteries at the Peach Orchard cannot be used against the point we intend 
attacking, let them open on the enemy on the rocky hill. 
‘¢ Most respectfully, 
“J, LoNGSTREET, 
‘“‘ Lieutenant-General Commanding.” 


The order to fire the signal-guns was immediately communicated to 
Major Eshleman, commanding the Washington Artillery, and the re- 
port of the first gun rang out upon the still summer air. There was a 
moment’s delay with the second gun, a friction-primer having failed to 
explode. It was but a little space of time, but a hundred thousand 
men were listening. Finally a puff of smoke was seen at the Peach 
Orchard, then came a roar and a flash, and one hundred and thirty- 
eight pieces of Confederate artillery opened upon the enemy’s position, 
and the deadly work began with the noise of the heaviest thunder, 
echoing and re-echoing among the hills and valleys of Pennsylvania. 

The Federal artillery, numbering almost as many guns as the Con- 
federate, replied immediately, and the battle of the 3d of July had 
opened. Shot and shell tore through the air and plowed great furrows 
in the fields, and crashed through batteries, tearing to pieces men and 
horses. It was a grand but terrific sight. Lee, with the flower of the 
Southern army, flushed with the late victories at Fredericksburg and 
Chancellorsville, looked on and calmly awaited the dreadful shock. 

For forty minutes the dreadful din continued, until the cannoneers, 
exhausted with their work, and almost fainting from the heat of that 
July day, being ordered to cease firing, the fire slackened, and finally 
hardly a gun was heard from either combatant. Then Pickett’s brave 
Virginians—heroes of many battles—stood up and formed for the 
assault, their gallant commander riding up and down his lines, talking 
calmly to his officers and men. But Longstreet could not bear to give 
the order to throw these men across the plain and against the breast- 
works of the enemy, and when at last Pickett said, “Shall I go for- 
ward, sir ?” Longstreet turned away his head. Then Pickett, proudly 
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and impetuously, said, with the air of an old crusader, “Sir, I shall 
lead my division forward.” 

The loud orders from the officers now rung out,—“ Attention! 
Attention !” and the brave fellows, realizing the hot work before them, 
could be heard calling out to friends and comrades a few files from 
them, “Good-by, boys! good-by!” Suddenly the final order came 
from Pickett himself, who, superbly mounted, and with his long hair 
waving under his kepi, seemed the very incarnation of war,— Column 
forward! guide centre!” and the brigades of Kemper, Armistead, and 
Garnett moved forward in common time, their gay battle-flags flutter- 
ing over their heads as they passed over the green sward. It was 
nearly a mile they had to charge, and the enemy’s artillery, again open- 
ing, made great gaps in the ranks, which were closed up as fast as 
made. 

Heth’s division, under General Pettigrew, now emerged from the 
timber, and followed Pickett on his left flank and in echelon. Wilcox 
moved out upon his right. Pickett’s lines were seen to halt, and under 
a tremendous fire he changed his direction by an oblique movement, 
beautifully, coolly, and deliberately made. They then advanced 
again, and the Confederate artillery reopened upon the enemy, firing 
over the heads of the advancing lines. 

Forward the brave Virginians went, until at last they were within 
range of the Federal infantry behind the stone walls on Cemetery 
Hill. Then the blue line arose, and with loud cheers poured a deadly 
fire into the Confederate ranks. The Confederates responded with a 
wild yell, and pushed on unfalteringly. Now a body of Federals were 
seen emerging from a clump of trees on the left of Pettigrew’s North 
Carolinians. Taken by surprise, they faltered, staggered, and fell back, 
as the best troops will do when realizing they are taken at a disad- 
vantage. 

Pickett’s men had crossed the Federal lines and had laid their 
hands upon eleven of the enemy’s cannon, and were in the full flush 
of victory, when news came to Pickett from Longstreet, conveyed by 
Colonel Latrobe of his staff, whose horse was shot under him as he 
crossed the field, of the disaster that had befallen his supports. He 
galloped back to try and rally the fugitives, but all in vain,—they 
could not form under that storm of shot, shell, and bullets. Then, 
finding himself unsupported, each of his flanks assailed, his generals, 
Kemper, Armistead, and Garnett, and all of his field-officers killed or 
wounded, his men falling by scores around him, he threw away his 
empty pistol, and with his great soldier-heart almost breaking, he 
gave his orders for his remaining braves to fall back. 

But “ Wagram” had been eclipsed, and they had won undying 
renown, and whenever Gettysburg is spoken of by friend or foe, the 
charge of Pickett and his men will be recalled with the same pride 
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Englishmen feel when speaking of the charge of the brave “six 
hundred” at Balaklava. 

After the repulse of his attacks on the 3d of July, Lee held his 
lines unmolested all the day long on the 4th of July, and at night 
when his army was withdrawing through the rain and over the muddy 
roads towards the Potomac, he said, as he paced before a pile of 
blazing logs that made his camp-fire, showing the magnanimity of his 
soul, “It is all my fault; I thought my men were invincible.” 

The Confederate army rested ten days upon the banks of the 
Potomac, which was too deep to ford, awaiting the construction of a 
rude and improvised pontoon bridge, and after receiving a fresh 
supply of ammunition, recrossed the river unmolested into Virginia. 


WitiiamM MILLER OwEN, 
Late Colonel Battalion Washington Artillery, New Orleans, La. 
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MAFOR-GENERAL GERSHOM MOTT, U-S.V., 
AND THE THIRD CORPS, ARMY OF THE 
POTOMAC. 


THERE is a Latin adage, nearly twenty centuries old, that “ nothing 
but good should be spoken of the dead” (de mortuis nil nisi bonum). 
Obedience to this precept as regards the truth of history converts, as a 
rule, every necrology into a simple eulogy or panegyric; the latter, too 
often such an exaggeration of praise, that in justice it can be styled 
nothing less than fulsome flattery. For my part, the preparation of 
commemorative notices has been a labor founded on pure conviction, 
warped, perhaps, as all human efforts are, by feeling, but still inten- 
tionally honest. If the truth could not be told, my refuge has been 
silence,— 
“Tis a great fault in a chronologer 

To turn parasite ; an absolute historian 

Should be in fear of none; neither should he 

Write anything more than truth, for friendship 

Or else for hate.”’ 


In speaking of the Third Army Corps and of the deceased General 
Gershom Mott, this is a concrete of the opinion of experts, and not the 
effusion of friendship. Upon me the impression of General Mott was 
cold, very cold. When two men come together, the atmosphere which 
environs them is either sympathetic or the contrary; charged with 
positive or negative electricity. Towards Kearny there was the attrac- 
tion of blood; towards Heintzleman, Hooker, Sickles, admiration ; 
towards Humphreys, affection ; touching Mott, observation and respect 
for qualities that make the soldier a shining light in the field ; a light 
fed by deeds daringly done, and professional duties thoroughly fulfilled. 
It must be conceded that Mott solved the problem of every successive 
service allotted to him, and illustrated the demonstration with bravery, 
equal to the highest proof in every command within the Corps, of which 
he was a representative man; shining not with the fitfulness of an electric 
light, but the steady blaze of an argand-lamp in a lofty pharos (light- 
house). 

He was a soldier of the stamp sung by Dryden and Lee in their 
Tragedy of the “ Duke of Guise” (1683),— 
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‘¢ How nobly he becomes the great battalion ! 
See how he shines in arms, and suns the field.’’ 


Glorious destiny for any one; more glorious when the title is 
earned by a long, continuous, faithful discharge of the claims which 
are imposed upon an officer when he assumes the national uniform, and 
accepts the commission of his country to defend her integrity. 

With this introduction, which is requisite to make clear the feelings 
of a speaker or writer, let close observation and careful criticism take 
the matter in hand, and pronounce the Address upon the memory of a 
deceased associate. My work is the more worthy of attention, since I 
am writing with the coldness of the chisel of a sculptor, chipping out 
the statue of an heroic figure. A most gallant (as regarded his mili- 
tary services) and very unlucky (as respected his personal interests) 
soldier and officer has fallen out from the ranks,—stricken down by 
heart-disease on the 29th November, 1884, in the city of New York, 
—to the last discharging an office of trust in connection with the 
“Third Army Corps Union.” ‘To them it is not necessary to name him. 
Every heart echoes the regret that Gershom Mott, of New Jersey, has 
suddenly crossed the “‘ Dark River,” which, after winding through the 
sun-lit or storm-beat, the rough or smooth landscape, of Life, loses 
itself or plunges, as in his case, swift and straight into the Sea of 
Death,— 


‘‘ How near 
We tread the confines of the spirit world! 
How thin the veil that hides it!’ 


The Third Corps have been styled “a peculiar people,” and Mott 
was one of the peculiar representatives of these, to some extent, abnormal 
people, who are willing to be considered by outsiders just what they 
claim to be, “the glorious old fighting Third Corps as WE understand 
it.” 

Here permit a digression of some historical value which may prove 
interesting, if no more than of military significance, since it is pertinent 
to this occasion. 

The formation of Army Corps, in the present signification of the 
term, does not date back farther than the beginning of this century, 
and is due to Napoleon, and coeval with the inauguration of the first 
French Imperialty in the summer of 1805. 

In previous Articles in this line, attention has been again and again 
called to the remarkable prominence of a Third Corps in every cam- 
paign, both in the Armies of Napoleon and in those opposed to him. 
This occurred not only once or more, at intervals, but in war after war, 
and in campaign after campaign. In every case the Third Corps made 
its mark, and cut or sliced off such deep and conspicuous blazes, that 
its commanding Generals could point with pride to their gashes into 
the hardwood of the enemy. 
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It was on the 31st October, 1805, that the Grand Army at Bou- 
logne, organized by Napoleon, was divided inte Seven Corps. The 
original Third was assigned to Davoust, whom Mott very much re- 
sembled in many particulars. Davoust continued to command the 
Third Corps throughout the campaigns of Austerlitz, 1805; of Jena, 
1806; of Eylau and of Friedland, 1807; of Wagram, 1809. 

Davoust, in 1806, declared to his master, Napoleon, “ the Soldiers 
of the Third Corps will ever be to you what the Tenth Legion was 
to Cesar,”—what the Tenth Legion, famous for all time, had been to 
the armies which subjected Gaul and decided the mastership of the 
world. In the terrible Russian Campaign of 1812, Ney, “the bravest 
of the brave,” was assigned to the Third Corps, which is all-sufficient 
to establish its renown. It was fought and wrought to pieces in 1812 
and 1813, like our Third Corps in the campaigns of 1862 and 1863. 

The Third Corps was still under Ney during the campaign culmi- 
nating at Leipsic in 1813. In 1814, Morand had the Third Corps; 
and, in 1815, Vandamme, a rough and robber, but as a soldier worthy 
to rank with Davoust and Ney. 

When, in 1813, the martyrized Prussians rose against the Arch 
Traitor to all that was free and honest, the Army of Silesia under the 
illustrious Bliicher, the soul of the body which crushed the Corsican 
tyrant, was to the liberating hosts what the Army of the Potomac 
proved to the North and to the Union. In that Army of Silesia, the 
Third Corps was commanded by as able and brave and faithful a gen- 
eral, Osten Sacken, as ever led or put men into battle; and the Third 
Corps had the heaviest end of the log to carry, and they did so grandly. 
Thus it was in war after war under the banner of one or the other 
Combatant. In the Prusso-Austrian war of 1866, the Third Corps 
again came to the front under the brave and capable “ Red Prince,”— 
Frederick Charles,—and to them mainly are due the victories ascribed 
to his army. 

In the Prusso-French war of 1870-71, the Third Army and the 
Third Army Corps especially distinguished themselves, and did as 
hard work as any of the hosts which brought France beneath the feet 
of the grandson of the sainted Queen Louisa of Prussia. 

Now comes the strangest part of this curious parallel, of which 
want of time precludes the carrying through in all its significance. 
During the ‘‘Slaveholders’ Rebellion” the Second and Third Corps 
frequently fought together, and had to support each other. Such was 
the case with the same two corps under Napoleon ; but an exact parallel 
to the delivery of the final blows of the combined Second-Third Corps 
against Lee, 6th, 7th, 8th, and 9th April, 1865, transpired in 1849, 
when the Russian Field-Marshal Paskewich, leaving his trains behind 
him, fell, with the Russian Second and Third Corps, upon Nagy 
Shandor on the Second August, 1849, in front of Debreczin, and 
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routed the Hungarians. This corresponds to the Cumberland Church, 
or Heights of Farmville fight, of Humphreys, 7th April, 1865, the 
last pitched battle of the Army of the Potomac, or rather of its Com- 
bined Second-Third Corps and the Army of Northern Virginia. 

In consequence of this disaster, Georgey, the Military Dictator suc- 
ceeding the charlatan, Kossuth, was compelled to his surrender at 
Vilagos, 13th August, 1849, an exact parallel for the Hungarians to 
that of Lee at Appomattox Court-House. Both ended a War and a 
Rebellion. 

Our Third Corps General Mott was sprung from patriotic parent- 
age, and came honestly by his military characteristics through inherit- 
ance. He was a grandson of Captain John Mott, of the New Jersey 
Continental Line, who served as one of the guides to Washington, 
during his famous march along the Delaware-River-Road to the re- 
deeming victory at Trenton. The conduct of this grandfather, Cap- 
tain Mott, shows that he was not only a brave, but cool and observant 
officer, and he distinguished himself throughout the whole Revolu- 
tionary War. The very qualities which were so marked in the grand- 
father were equally conspicuous in the grandson, who manifested his 
inherited instincts by taking the field in the first war—that with 
Mexico—which occurred after he was old enough to beararms. On the 
23d April, 1847, he was commissioned lieutenant in the Tenth United 
States Infantry, and served, “ with marked credit,” until the ensuing 
peace with the vanquished sister republic. 

When the “Slaveholders’ Rebellion” had assumed the proportions 
of a great war, about a month after the first Battle of Bull Run or 
Manassas, Gershom Mott was commissioned, 23d August, 1861, as 
Lieutenant-Colonel of the Fifth Regiment, Infantry, New Jersey Vol- 
unteers, composed of an exceptionally creditable personnel ; and on the 
7th of May, two days after the battle of Williamsburg,—the anniver- 
sary of which is annually celebrated, as the Baptism in blood and 
fire of the Third Corps,—he was promoted Colonel of the Sixth Regi- 
ment Infantry, New Jersey Volunteers. Both these regiments were in 
the third Brigade of the White Diamond (Hooker’s) Division. Five 
days after New Jersey’s idol, whose name is one of the watch-words of 
the Third Corps, Phil. Kearny, was killed at Chantilly, that collision 
so little estimated by civilians, although it was the grand parry—a de- 
cisive conflict in the real sense of the term—which turned aside Lee’s 
direct thrust at Washington, making it one of the “ Decisive Battles of 
the Rebellion.” On the 7th September, 1862, Mott was commissioned 
Brigadier-General United States Volunteers. These rapid accessions 
of rank during this terrible crisis of four months show that Mott did 
not win his eagle and star by holiday work. 

At Chancellorsville he and his Third Brigade, Second Division, 
Third Corps, displayed the “most heroic gallantry.” Mott “at one 
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time carrying the colors in his own hand” and leading the assault, 
received a very painful wound, and, weakened by loss of blood, had to 
leave the field. On the 29th August he resumed his command, and 
on the 15th October had a lovely little independent fight, all his own, 
at McLean’s Ford, in Virginia, when “he handsomely defeated a 
large body of the” rebels. On the 3d April, 1864, General Mott was 
placed in command of the Second Division of the “ Tarrp Corps, as 
WE understand it,” and when the grand old Third Corps was assassi- 
nated as to independent existence, he was placed at the head of the 
Fourth Division, Combined Second-Third Corps. 

He was brevetted Major-General United States Volunteers for 
gallant services at Spottsylvania, 1st August, 1864; and commissioned 
full Major-General United States Volunteers, 26th May, 1865, in 
which rank he continued until he resigned, 20th February, 1866. 

In the autumn of 1862, and in 1863, he commanded the Second 
New Jersey Brigade, which was the Third Brigade, Second Division, 
Third Army Corps. He was afterwards, 1864, commander of the 
Second Division, Third Army Corps, and subsequently of the Third 
Division, Combined Second-Third Army Corps, Army of the Potomac. 
He was severely wounded in each year of the four years’ term of his 
service. 

He was commissioned Major-General, commanding the National 
Guard of the State of New Jersey, 27th February, 1873, and held that 
position until the date of his sudden and unexpected decease. 

“Tn character,” according to General Orders, No. 11, issued by 
Major-General William F. Stryker, Adjutant-General of New Jersey, 
1st December, 1884, “he was a man of strong friendships; in civil 
life he was faithful to every trust ; as an officer he was an ideal soldier ; 
in the hour of battle he was cool, determined, and brave. His distin- 
guished services to the nation will ever make a bright record in New 
Jersey’s history.” 

In outward appearance Mott was a very striking man. To the last, 
he retained the slimness and litheness of youth. He looked at sixty- 
two like a man in his perfect prime. He furnished an idea of force, 
of the strength and tenacity of a steel rod. Not like Cavaignac, the 
French Dictator in the crisis of 1848, “un roseau peint en fer,’—“a 
reed painted to represent iron,” but the metal itself. Mott was iron in 
will, and as cold and as impervious and as unyielding as chilled iron 
or steel. If there was any fun in him it was of a grim sort. 

By the remark that Mott was cold, it is not intended to convey the idea 
that he was unfeeling. Of sympathy he was certainly not deficient any 
further than a soldier must be on the battle-field. This he proved by 
adventuring his own interests to guard those of the Corps and the lives 
of its constituents. He further demonstrated this feeling in times of 
peace, by never being absent from the gatherings and annual meetings 
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of the Third Army Corps Union, to which he delighted to belong, and 
served to the best of his ability. 

At the terrible assault at the Hare House, that terrible wanton 
waste of life, like the preceding useless sacrifices at Cold Harbor, at 
Kenesaw, and elsewhere, Mott is said to have long hesitated, and 
even remonstrated, before he would thrust his troops into the jaws of 
destruction, and only obeyed when a peremptory command was sent 
to him which permitted no further avoiding the cruel and useless 
slaughter. 

In a simple obituary it is impossible to enter, to any great degree, 
into details; but there are two episodes in the course of the career of 
Mott which are most worthy of presentation. They are taken from 
my own blockings out for an intended complete History of the Third 
Corps, of which the majority appeared in Roosevelt’s “Citizen,” and 
“ Citizen and Rouad Table ;” in other periodicals, monthlies, weeklies, 
and dailies, which, if collected, properly manipulated, and digested, 
crystallized so to speak, would constitute a magnificent memorial of 
the inestimable services of “the glorious, old Fighting Third Corps, as 
WE understand 17.” 


IN THE WILDERNESS. 


While General Hancock was re-establishing his line, on the after- 
noon of Friday, 6th of May, 1865, a movement was made which the 
writer deems one of the most remarkable—not only as regards its suc- 
cess but its execution—in the records of this campaign, fruitful in 
startling instances. Hancock’s front was cleared of any dislocated 
bodies of the enemy by a brigade of the Ninth Corps, commanded by 
Colonel Leasure. He swung forward his left until his line was at right 
angles with that of Hancock, and thus, with his right at about one 
hundred paces distance out from the Union breastworks, he marched 
across the whole front of Birney’s divisions (the old Third Corps), en- 
countering in his progress what he supposed to be a brigade of the 
enemy, and sweeping away every living impediment, until he crossed 
the Orange Plank Road to the opposite wing, the right, of Hancock’s 
line. If any one has anything like an acquaintance with the operations 
of war, and reflects upon this movement, he will pronounce it one of 
the boldest—nay, most daring, in fact extraordinary—of which he has 
ever read. Its very recklessness most likely added ninety per cent. to 
its chances of success. It demonstrates one of two things: first, that 
the rebels were completely paralyzed for the time being by the fall of 
Longstreet, and open to just such a burst as had driven Hill two miles 
back in the morning; and, second, that they had not followed up our 
retrograde movement anything like as fast or as close as histories and 
reports say they did. In either case the giving way of part of our 
line must have compelled Hancock’s (our left) wing to fall back with 
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a precipitation blinding anything like judicious observation ; and it is 
no wonder that he (Hancock) was disgusted at seeing how things were 
going on when his troops were thus “ piling out” and “coming in.” 

The Rebels made no demonstration until 4 P.M.; my cousin, Thomp- 
son, aide-de-camp to Mott, recently Mayor of Detroit, Michigan, says 
about 5 p.m. This is very good proof that the Rebels were about as 
much disorganized as our own troops had been in this quarter. About 
that hour, Lee having got Longstreet and Hill’s troops once more well 
in hand, hurled them in four columns (Lossing, iii. 302) upon the 
Union left, under Hancock. This formation, however, does not corre- 
spond with that mentioned by those present and engaged. Moreover, 
it was scarcely possible in the Wilderness. 

The eye-witness, belonging to the Third Corps, so often quoted in 
this connection, relates that there were a few shots along the skirmish- 
line, and that then our pickets were driven in by the Rebel line of battle, 
not head of column or columns. The Rebels crossed the “slashing” 
in front of our advanced works on the Brock Road in “almost perfect 
line of battle.” Swinton speaks of “a sharp fusilade,” which partici- 
pants do not recall, and adds that “a repylse of the Confederate attack 
would have been easy but (for) an accident.” Whether this be so or 
not, this “ accident,” the combustion of our first line of breastworks by 
our own artillery, soon rendered them untenable. The flames were 
rapidly communicated to the adjacent woods, and the consequent fear- 
ful heat and stifling smoke very quickly routed our men out of their 
defenses, and compelled them to rush back and occupy the second line, 
from sixty to one hundred yards in the rear. Thompson speaks of a 
second line as arranged for our artillery somewhat “ in cavalier,”—i.e., 
commanding the first, although both were improvised works. 

When the fire burned down, the Rebels, who had occupied our ad- 
vanced works, opened fire upon those in the rear and then charged. 
Our troops, who had been very badly shaken by their first repulse and 
retrograde, when they saw the enemy in turn resume their charge in 
such magnificent order, felt the moral effect of their cool, resolute de- 
meanor, and became for a short period, as it were, paralyzed. The 
very same had occurred at Gettysburg to part of the Union line on the 
left. 

Never did troops advance with more imposing mien than the Rebels 
on this occasion in the Wilderness, their officers leading, ordering from 
time to time, “ Dress up, men, dress up!” stepping out as if on parade. 
Some of them were so cool that they whipped off the tops of the weeds 
or budding brush with their swords, as a dandy in a promenade might 
switch off a tall flower with his cane. All the while our artillery kept 
pegging away at them, but the musketry-fire was slack. The Union 
officers seemed to feel the thing was ticklish, and there were even whis- 
pers buzzing around about “ recrossing the Rapidan.” 
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Although most of our officers had dismounted, Mott, “ the reliable,” 
was on horseback, cheering our men by example as well as by voice. 
Some of the Rebels actually got on top of our works and penetrated 
into those on our left which had been abandoned. More than one 
“Secesh” battle-flag was planted flauntingly in the faces of our men, 
and on top of their defenses. So close were the enemy to Mott and 
his staff that his aide emptied his revolver wpon the nearest. 

Suddenly a Northern hurrah—not a Southern yell—resounded to 
our rear. It was a brigade sent to the support of the hard-pressed 
Fourth Division of the combined Second-Third Corps. Up they came, 
shouting, in line of battle. Then Mott’s men, reinspired, rose and 
poured a fearful fire, indeed a withering fire, into the faces and breasts 
of the exulting foe. The Rebels could not stand it. The most adven- 
turous were blown off, the foremost ranks mown down, and the whole 
assailing force melted away from the front of the Union works, and 
disappeared in the smoke which filled the woods like an Eastport fog. 

* * * * * * * * 

During the night of the 17th-18th, orders were issued for an as- 
sault the next morning, Saturday, 18th June, at daylight, 44 a.m. 
Preparations were made during the darkness, or rather moonlight, and 
precisely at the hour mentioned, the line moved forward over our works, 
and through a piece of woods with very thick underbrush, driving the 
Rebels before it. In this charge the Old Third ran over two lines of the 
Rebel intrenchments, and advanced to (towards) the Jerusalem Plank 
Road, leading from the south into Petersburg, near to the well-known 
“ Hare House,” afterwards the site of Fort Stedman or “ Hell.” Thus 
far there was no fighting, for the enemy had withdrawn to a new, inner 
line of defense. 

At noon, 18th June, an assault was attempted under General Gib- 
bon (Second Division, Combined Second-Third Corps, Old Second), 
but without success. In the afternoon a second storming-party was 
organized from Birney’s division, then under command of General 
Mott, Birney being, during the absence of Hancock, in command of the 
combined corps. A little before five o’clock General Mott moved out 
his force in two columns, and in gallant style the two leading brigades 
burst on the enemy. They were received with a withering fire from 
concentrated batteries and musketry, and in spite of the most desperate 
bravery were forced back with terrible loss. The charge was worthy 
of the proverbial gallantry of the Third Corps, but it failed of success, 
as the previous charge of the Old Second Corps had also failed. In 
regard to this afternoon attack of the 18th, there are some facts which 
are too interesting to be omitted. When Birney (now in command— 
in the absence of Hancock—of the Combined Second-Third Corps) 
ordered Mott, with the Third Division, Old Third, pure and simple, 
to sterm the works in his front, that noble officer, as mindful of the 
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lives of his men as oblivious of himself, remarked that it was sheer 
murder—a repetition of the slaughter of Cold Harbor—to attempt to 
assault strong, well-devised defenses, manned no longer by the green 
troops of Wise, but the veterans of the Army of Northern Virginia. 

Mott, as far as was consistent with his essentially obedient character, 
remonstrated against what was to prove the reckless squandering of 
more lives. 

Birney’s only reply was, “Such are the orders from headquarters ; 
my orders to you (Mott) are, ‘ Assault !’” 

“T knew,” said Mott, “ that it was useless to expect suicide, in mass, 
from my old troops, who had seen the wolf, had felt his teeth, and bore 
the scars. All I could hope was that a heavy Artillery regiment, the 
First Maine, innocent of the danger it was to incur, would lead off 
with a dash, carry the works with a rush, and then it was my duty to 
take care that old, steady regiments were on hand, ready to support, 
press, and profit by any advantage won by the gallant forlorn hope 
from the green woods of the Androscoggin ; for the First Maine came 
from a district around Paris, the banks of that river, and its affluents. 
In accordance with this idea I formed my plan. The First Maine 
Heavy Artillery, ‘red-legged infantry,’ led off in style. They made 
their burst nine hundred and fifty-five strong, and surged forward against 
the rebel lines like a blue wave ‘deeply, darkly, beautifully blue, 
crested with a glistening foam of steel. They charged nearly up the 
glacis,—or what would represent it in regular fortification, for the space 
between our own and the Rebel line was about three hundred and fifty 
yards of an ‘ascending plain,’—but could not attain the barrier before 
them ; submitted like heroes to the tempest of canister-balls and bullets, 
and were arrested under close fire, only to cover the ground with their 
dead and wounded. The wave of heroes was shattered against that 
rampart of earth, and was blown to pieces by that whirlwind of 
death.” 

As Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel Houghton, Seventeenth Maine In- 
fantry, an eye-witness, says (page 205),— 

“ At 3 o’clock P.M. (June 18) the Brigade was formed in column by 
regiments (making ten lines of regimental front) near the Hare House, 
for the pirpose of making an assault on the enemy’s works, in con- 
nection with the Third Brigade, commanded by Colonel Chaplin, of 
the First Maine Heavy Artillery. At 4 o’clock p.m. both brigades 
advanced, and were met by a most destructive and disastrous fire from 
the enemy, both of musketry and artillery. A barn, which was be- 
tween our column and the enemy’s works, afforded too tempting a 
shelter to the men of the brigade; and after they had become satisfied 
that the assault was impracticable, the larger portion of the troops soon 
congregated in disorder behind it, and the attempt to storm the position 
was abandoned. 
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“The First Maine Heavy Artillery formed the van of the assault- 
ing column of the Third Brigade, and with gallantry almost unparal- 
leled stood boldly in the very jaws of death, charging nearly up to the 
enemy’s works. When the historian of the war shall seek an instance 
of noble daring and unflinching bravery, let him point to the memora- 
ble charge of the First Maine Heavy Artillery, on the 18th day of 
June, 1864. With nine hundred and fifty-five officers and men, that 
regiment advanced to the charge, and in five minutes’ time, without 
having fired a shot, its loss on that bloody field was six hundred and 
thirty-eight officers and men dead and wounded.” 

Exactly two-thirds of its effective force engaged in the assault,— 

‘‘ They that had fought so well, 
Came thro’ the jaws of death, 


Back from the mouth of Hell,— 
All that was left of them,’’ 


and the assault was abandoned. 

The fact is the veteran supports would not, could not, bring them- 
selves to waste their lives in that Gehenna of Fire which they felt 
could only consume them; which they knew no valor could quench, 
no exertion of intrepidity stifle; and they were assured no effort of 
self-sacrificing energy or valor could “pluck the flower safety from 
such a nettle of danger.” 


The attack failed ! 

During this attack an incident occurred which had its perfect par- 
allel in the course of Humphreys’s assault on the sunken road at the 
foot of Marye’s Heights, at the Fredericksburg first. A barn afforded 
so tempting a shelter to some men of the brigade, who had learned 
every dodge by experience, that after they had become satisfied that 
the assault was impracticable, the larger portion of the troops soon 
congregated in disorder behind it, and the attempt to storm the rebel 
position was abandoned. 

The unhappy First Maine Heavy Artillery was sacrificed ! 

Mott had foreseen this result, and when the news was flashed back 
to Maine, it was reported, a wail, a howl of execration went up from 
over one thousand widows and orphans, left without husbands and 
fathers, to the cold pity of the world. 

Hannibal Hamlin, Vice-President, once Senator from Maine, a na- 
tive of a district near that which had recruited and sent forth the noble 
regiment thus put in and smashed up, indignantly appealed to Lincoln 
to scathe the holocaust with the words of a brother, of a representative, 
of aman! The people, he said,—so runs the tale,—had had enough 
of such prodigal squandering of life in the Wilderness ; at the Death 
Angle, around the fearful slaughter-field of Spottsylvania, at Cold 
Harbor, and now before Petersburg. It must stop! It must cease! 
The people would not stand it! 

Vou. XITI.—No. 2. 11 
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Lincoln, aroused at this denunciatory appeal from the lips of a 
patriot, the mouth-piece of a State unsurpassed in loyalty, transmitted 
the peremptory injunction to abstain in future from such murders in 
mass. 

So runs the story, as related immediately after the war. Be it true 
or not, this useless expenditure of between six and seven hundred of 
Maine’s heroes was a blessing to the army, to the whole North. Al- 
though it could not dry the tears of the widows and orphans, already 
bereaved, it prevented the weeping of thousands in the future. 

This was the last of those smashings up of men against the impos- 
sible, the inexpugnable. All future assaults had a show of success, 
This of the afternoon of Saturday, 18th June, had no, or scarcely any, 
chance of triumph. 

Let the country mark this day in black. The attack along the 
whole line in the Wilderness and at Cold Harbor had seemed excusable, 
because it involved the possible ; but this assault only implied murder. 

The words of Hamlin had their effect, and henceforward if there 
was “ madness,” as old Polonius said, “there was method in it.” 

For six weeks there had been next to no method. Who was to 
blame? The country may hold the chief responsible; but to whom 
will close and military criticism attach the censure ? 

Major-General Robert McAllister, glorious representative of the 
Old Third Corps, recorded, at the time and on the spot, a touching 
statement of what followed this assault. According to that Christian 
soldier “the enemy whose fearful offenses have been condoned by 
political influences and interested calculations, would not permit us to 
succor or remove our wounded ; and there they lay between the two 
lines, making day and night hideous with their appeals for assistance, 
and their shrieks and groans, extorted by agony, until by the laborious 
approaches, of forty-eight hours’ labor and exposure to death, we 
won the ground, by which we were enabled to carry food and water. 
Great God! even water was denied by the enemy’s fire—to quench 
the thirst intensified by the fever of wounds—and surgical aid to those 
who survived.” 

Here follows an account of Mott’s last appearance in the field, when 
he was again disabled at a crisis, struck down within seventy-two 
hours of the consummation for which he had fought, for four years, 
and yet was not predestined to witness. He just came short, so that 
his military career was not rounded, as Shakspeare says,—complete 
like an O. 

The Old Third Corps broke camp at 7 A.M. on Thursday, 6th April, 
1865, and moved in the rear of the First Division (Old Second). Some 
two hours afterwards, between 9 and 10 a.m., the Old Third struck the 
Rebel rear-guard near Amelia Salt Sulphur Springs, on Flat Creek, 
about seven miles west by south of Amelia Court-House, Mott, at 
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once, under orders from his corps-commander (Humphreys), sent his 
aide, J. H. Demorest, First Lieutenant Eighth New Jersey, to direct 
General Pierce (Second Brigade, Old Third) to throw out a small force 
and feel the enemy. At 10 a.m., Colonel Weygant, with his regiment, 
the One Hundred and Twenty-fourth New York, led off across Flat 
Creek, and about this time skirmishing commenced. At 10} A.M. 
the same aide was sent to General Mott to order General de Trobriand 
to push his First Brigade (Old Third) forward to capture a Confederate 
wagon-train filing across the direction of the march of the Combined 
Second-Third Corps, in full sight north by west and northwest of 
the village of Amelia Salt Sulphur Springs and of Mott’s command 
southeast of Flat Creek, and parallel to the general direction of the 
stream. On his return, Demorest had no sooner reported the delivery 
of this order when Mott was shot in the right leg by a rifle-ball, and 
had to be immediately removed from the field. This was Mott’s fourth 
wound. The first plugged him in the bridle or left arm at the Second 
Bull Run. It fractured one of the bones of his forearm, which never 
reunited. A second bullet shattered his left or bridle-hand, crippling 
it for life, as he was leading a charge at Hazel Grove, or rather near 
the Chancellorsville House, Sunday morning, 3d April, 1863. A third 
bullet plumped him in the right side as he was reconnoitring near 
Spottsylvania on the 19th May, 1864, at the time Ewell, on that occa- 
sion, according to one account, was foxing around sniffing at our trains ; 
or according to another, trying to turn our right flank. Thus Mott 
had received a wound for every year of his service. He had distin- 
guished himself in the Third Corps’ first fight, 5th May, 1862, at 
Williamsburg, and was thus now prevented by a disabling wound 
from doing the same in its last conflict, which was to come off some 
thirty hours (subsequent to the last casualty herein referred to) on the 
7th April, 1865, near Cumberland Church, to the right (facing west) 
and north of Farmville. 

De Trobriand gives a detailed account of this wounding of his 
superior. He says, in effect: As soon as the Old Third (between 9 
and 10 a.M., 6th April) struck the enemy’s rear-guard, Mott commu- 
nicated his instructions to him for “ putting in” the First Brigade, Old 
Third, reinforced in support on its left by the Seventeenth Maine from 
the Second Brigade. 

At once these troops pushed ahead under a sharp fire and drove the 
enemy. The “inevitable” Twentieth Indiana, Kearny’s “pet” or- 
ganization, deployed as skirmishers, led in, supported by the One Hun- 
dred and Twenty-fourth New York. They advanced lustily, briskly 
crowned a height held by the enemy, and made them fall back on the 
road towards Deatonville, four miles west of Amelia Salt Sulphur 
Springs. Mott as usual, wishing to see for himself what was going on, 
rode forward to the skirmish-line, where he found his senior Brigadier 
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directing matters. “ Everything’s lovely,” or “ All is in good trim,” 
said Mott. “Drive them smartly and try to catch the baggage-train, 
which is only a little way (a mile or so) ahead. If you capture it, one 
hundred to one but you will find in it your Brevet of Major-General.” 
These words were scarcely spoken, when the dull thud of a bullet and 
the agitation in the staff showed that the lead had hit a shining mark. 
It had indeed. It had passed through Mott’s right lower leg directly 
between the two bones. The hemorrhage was great. A stretcher was 
brought up and the Old Third Division Commander placed upon it. 
He (Mott) raised himself upon his elbow and said, “ You (de Tro- 
briand) are now in command of the Division (the Third of the Com- 
bined Second-Third Corps, in reality the whole of what remained 
of the Old Third Corps). You already have my directions what to 
do. I have no further instructions to give. Hold on to all you 
win! Good luck and God-speed !” 

With this manly exhortation Mott was borne off, suffering less, per- 
haps, from the physical pain than from the moral anguish occasioned by 
the stinging disappointment at not being able to take part in the wind- 
ing up of the operations “in which he had played for nearly four 
years a part as meritorious as it was distinguished.” 

It is a curious fact that the writer has never heard a West Pointer, 
a Regular, or a Volunteer utter a disparaging word in regard to Mott. 
However they may criticise others and condemn and pick them to 
pieces, they invariably have a good word for Mott, the only full Major- 
General of Volunteers from New Jersey, except Kearny, and the only 
one at the close of the war. All concur that as a citizen he was be- 
yond reproach, and that as a soldier he was a good, hard fighter. As 
Montano says of Othello,— 


——"' the man commands 
Like a full soldier.”’ 


“Give him a position to hold, and the devil can’t drive him out of it.” 
Thus obstinate in defending, he was equally good in attack. Steady! 
steady ! push on! drive ahead! ever doing his best. The most cen- 
sorious set him down, if “ not a brilliant man, a valuable, reliable sub- 
ordinate commander.” “ Mott is a first-rate fellow,” was the summing 
up of a general well acquainted with him, and more inclined to con- 
demn than praise his equals and superiors. One who knew him well, 
and served beside him long, himself a smart, active officer, said that 
“the country owed much to Mott’s tenacity, especially in Grant’s bat- 
tles in the Wilderness.” In the opinion of this officer, who was pres- 
ent at the critical spot and moment, “ Mott’s holding on as he did saved 
the Union left and the fight on the second day in the Wilderness, May 
6, 1864. Without seeking to depreciate any one, if there had been a 
Mott on our right, ‘and in other places’ on that baffling and bloody 
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day, and the Old boys of Kearny and Hooker, ‘men of the Diamond 
Patch,’ we would not have come so near a ‘ burst-up’ as we did in that 
quarter.” This may seem harsh, but it is not meant to be so; and the 


expression would not be quoted were it not to show the exalted esti- . 


mate put upon the preparation and tenacity of Mott and his men by an 
experienced and observant soldier. Mott was tall, well made, accord- 
ing to the American type, dark hair,—afterwards well grizzled,—dark 
eyes, dark complexion (or well bronzed), good face, manly deportment, 
active, wiry, energetic and determined, steadfast and severe, but,—so says 
the speaker quoted,—when acquainted with the truth, strikingly just. 
Mott demanded true work from his Staff. He would receive no hear- 
say reports of what was going on, but insisted on the result of personal 
experience or examination. Pity we had not had more of the same 
texture and stripe. Things would have gone steadier and yet speedier 
to the final result. 

‘Festina lente!” was his motto: “hasten slowly,” but surely,—a 
rule which our people, too much inclined to “rush things,” would do 
well to bear in mind. It would carry them farther ahead, and withal 
establish them solidly in less time than our hap-hazard, ad captandum, 
way of driving and too frequently smashing the machine. Mott was 
very pleasant in manners and conversation, without affectation, or the 
slightest pretension; had observed closely with will and attention; 
knew what he had seen, comprehended the “why,” and narrated 
clearly all that he had done or witnessed. Very few volunteer officers 
who have neither read nor studied military matters were better posted. 
Take him all in all, he would have been looked upon abroad as a very 
promising officer, one in regard to whom the old adage could be truly 
applied, ‘You can cut and come again.” Perhaps the best summing up 
of Mott’s character has been furnished by one who had reason to know 
him very well, and estimate him at his real value. In a letter to the 
writer, Mott’s glorious corps commander, Humphreys, observed (21- 
7-71), “You have given a very accurate description of Mott. His 
noble, gallant bearing in the field put him high in the estimation of 
officers and men; and his quiet, pleasant, but effective way of dealing 
with those about him, rejecting exaggerations, and sending back for the 
more correct story more than once, attracted my especial notice. This, 
too, at times that some would have thought critical and have been im- 
patient. Mott is all you have said of him.” Emphatic testimony, 
worthy the A No. 1 soldier and general who gave it, and the A No. 1 
subordinate who made himself worthy of such language by four years’ 
unsurpassed fidelity to every requisition of duty. 

As Iago, in spite of his enmity, was compelled to admit of Cassio, 
the comrade could declare of Mott,— 


‘“ He is a soldier fit to stand by Cesar 
And give direction.”’ 
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Perhaps it would be better to end here with this quotation. Still, 
a few words from an old tragedy, “ Busiris,” written about one hundred 
and seventy years ago, are awakened within the cells of memory 
while looking yearly upon his assembled peers or associates. To the 
swiftly-contracting circle of the Third Army Corps Union how per- 
tinent are the following lines: 


‘‘The shining images of War are fled, 
The fainting trumpets languish in the ear, 
The banners furl’d, and all the sprightly blaze 
Of burnish’d armor, like the setting sin, 
Insensibly is vanish’d from the thought : 
No battle, siege, or storm sustain [the] soul 
In wonted grandeur, and fill out [the] breast.’’ 


NOTE—ImrPortant.—Brevet Major-General Robert McAllister, U.S.V., of 
New Jersey, who ‘commanded a brigade on the unfortunate 18th June, 1864, 
kept a record of what occurred, jotted down at the time and on the spot. He fur- 
nishes the following: ‘‘ That charge at the O. P. Hare House was a mistake and a 
blunder that ought not to have occurred. . . . Iam a positive witness of the fact 
that whenever we undertook to get our wounded off of the field, in daylight or dark, 
we were fired on; and the poor dying soldiers crying ‘ Water! water!’ for a long 
time, I did advance my lines in the darkness of two nights in order to get them; 
but by the time we reached them, the second night, they were all dead, though 
they lived to cry for ‘Water’ all one night and the next day. But little is known 
or written of this fatal charge. There were two charges,—one under my command, 
with the Second Brigade, Third Division, combined Second-Third Corps, General 
R. B. Pierce’s brigade. Pierce was commanding a division that day, and I was 
temporarily in command of his brigade. This was the forenoon. In the afternoon, 
my old [New Jersey] brigade was led into the slaughter over the same ground by 
Colonel Chaplain, of the First Heavy Artillery, Maine regiment, which regiment 
was large,—nine hundred and thirty-two strong,—and formed the first line; and 
thus lost six hundred and thirty-two, all of whom died on the field. Can I forget 
this blunder? I made a minute inspection of the works before me, and protested 
against the advance. No loss on the part of the enemy. It was to General Pierce 
that I protested in the forenoon, and he went to the higher officers and stated the 
facts, came back, and gave me the order to advance. It was in the afternoon when 
I got my command owt, and reported to General Mott that I said they could not 
live there five minutes. In less than five minutes our men were slaughtered, with 
no loss on the part of the enemy. 

‘‘The great want in an army is good brave officers to make a minute reconnois- 
sance of all works before storming them. Generals far in the rear [as often re- 
marked by General A. A. Humphreys] know but little of what is before them, and 
often uselessly sacrifice their men, and, on the contrary, lose golden opportunities 
of capturing works of incalculable value to them. ”’ 


“Tue Two Fatrat CHARGES ON THE 18TH [JUNE, 1864]. 


‘‘ Karly this morning (3 A.M.) I received orders to form my brigade in two 
lines of battle and lead them in the charge. "We moved to the left, near the O. P. 
Hare House, and advanced slowly through a moderate fire from the enemy, and 
captured their line of works. Advancing on the O. P. Hare House, I am satisfied 
that it was not the intention of the rebels to make a stubborn resistance at this 
place, but only to lead us into the trap set for us in works better planned and 
stronger built. We thus advanced about three-quarters of a mile, and came in 
sight of a strong line of works well manned, a strong line of infantry, artillery, and 
mortars; and right before my command we had this curved-line death-trap. I 
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halted my command at a road with fence in front, and told my men to protect 
themselves from the enemy’s fire, their sharpshooters taking deadly aim at us. I 
now took a survey of their works [manned and garnished as above stated ]—a long, 
smooth plain before us, raising a little as we advanced—and concluded that it was 
impossible for me to take these works with one brigade, and so reported to General 
Pierce, who came and looked at them, and I think agreed with me. He left me to 
report these facts to General Birney. I knew nothing more until I received an 
order to advance, which I did; and, as I have recorded in my home letter of that 
day, ‘I could compare it to a great hail-storm cutting down the grain and grass.’ 
My men fell from the withering and galling fire. Every step we advanced, the 
greater the slaughter. My men dropped down in line of battle on the ground. I 
ordered them ‘ to plant the Union flags, that they would wave in the breeze over us.’ 
It was the strangest sight I had ever seen. Advance we could not and live; retreat 
we would not without orders; and every regimental flag was planted in line of 
battle over the living and the dead. My command lying flat on the ground waiting 
for orders, with flags to the breeze. Our men dug in the ground to protect them- 
selves from the rifle-balls. Isent back to General Pierce a report of all I had 
done and of the works in our front, and the impossibility of our successfully storm- 
ing. I received an answer to ‘stay where I was until further orders.’ After two 
long hours in this trying position I received an order to bring my command out 
and report to Major-General Mott. I did so at a considerable loss, and rode 
up to the general and reported. . . . On concluding this very short interview I 
said, ‘General, where is my old brigade?’ He replied, ‘ Just going in where you 
have come out.’ I replied, ‘God help them.’ He said, ‘Why?’ I answered, 
‘In that death-trap they cannot live five minutes.’ At this very moment, before 
another word was uttered, an aid (I think from Major-General Birney) rode up to 
General Mott and said, ‘General, move those two brigades into the charge.’ The 
fatal order was given: on moved the two brigades, my old brigade in front, with 
the First Maine in its front, Colonel Chaplain in command of the brigade. His 
regiment numbered nine hundred in line, more than all the rest of the brigade (it 
was a new regiment from Washington). As they moved, I held my breath, know- 
ing that their destruction was sure. In less than five minutes, just as the Maine 
Heavy Artillery got within the outer circle of the enemy’s curved line, that regi- 
ment lost six hundred men, the two brigades moving into the death-trap. The 
loss was nearly all in this regiment ; the others broke and retreated with compara- 
tively small loss.) The wounded all lay crying for ‘ Water,’ ‘Water.’ Every 
time I sent men to bring them off they were fired on. After dark closed in on us, 
I was ordered to build a new line of breastworks, all under fire, so as to reach 
some of our wounded. Our men worked hard that night, but, with considerable 
loss, succeeded in getting some of the wounded off. The night was cold. 

“June 19.—The next day the sun was quite hot; all this day the poor 
wounded men still calling out for ‘Help’ and ‘Water.’ We all expected a flag 
of truce, but none came. . . . That night, with my brigade, I built another line 
of works still closer to the enemy. Next morning a heavy fog hung over the 
battle-field, and I sent my men out to bring in the wounded, if any were living, but 
few remained alive. They were brought off, and many of the dead. But as soon 
as the fog lifted we were fired on. We were constantly under fire. The sharp- 
shooters were busy on both sides. 

«In one of my home letters, after describing these two charges, I spoke of the 
bravery thus displayed and destruction of life, and remarked that the historians 
would not give us much credit for it, as we gained nothing. The truth is, some 
officers did not want much said about it.”’ 


J. WATTS DE PEYSTER, 
Brevet Major-General 8. N. Y. 
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INDIAN WARS IN TEXAS. 
i 


THE CARANCHUA INDIANS AND AUSTIN’s COLONISTS. 


‘The outlawed white man by Colorado’s flood, 
Whose vengeance shamed the Indians’ thirst for blood, 
Whose hellish arts surpassed the red man’s far: 
Whose hate enkindled many a border war, 
Of which each aged grandame hath a tale 
At which man’s bosom burns, and childhood’s.cheeks grow pale.”’ 


Ook relation with the aboriginal inhabitants of Texas forms a very 
interesting and important chapter in the history of the Lone Star 
State. 

Unfortunately, for the most part, it is a record of bloody wars, 
horrible massacres, cruel and pitiless captivities, thieving forays, ete. 
Most Northern writers of Indian literature have the erroneous im- 
pression that the long and bitterly-contested warfare carried on in New 
England, along the Ohio Valley, around the lower lakes, and in the 
far West, between the white and red men, constituted the entire struggle 
for the ownership of the vast domain now known as the United States, 
and which was once owned and inhabited by savage Indians. They 
think that the savages of the Southwest, and especially those of Texas, 
were peaceful, submissive, magnanimous, and innocent ; and that every 
time a paleface came along, the noble red man generously gave him a 
league or so of land, and supplied him with food, raiment, and other 
necessaries and luxuries of life ; and as the settlers became more numer- 
ous, and encroached more and more upon the game-preserves of the 
lords of the forest, and surveyed new lands, the latter unresistingly with- 
drew farther and farther towards the setting sun. This notion is false. 
On the contrary, the entire State, from the Gulf to the Red River, and 
from the Sabine to the Rio Grande, was, for nearly fifty years, the 
scene of the most relentlessly-cruel, bitterly-contested, and bloodthirsty 
warfare known in the annals of Indian wars. If possible, the 
savages of our State were more hideous, more passionate, more cruel, 
more revengeful and bloodthirsty than their more Northern cousins ; 
and while the Texas tribes have never been known to resort to such 
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modes of punishment as running the gauntlet, Mazeppa rides, and 
ducking their prisoners until life was extinct, yet they concocted more 
diabolical and fiendish modes, such as perforating the body of the 
unfortunate captive with wooden splinters, and, after binding to some 
tree and setting the easily-ignited splinters on fire, leaving their victims 
to meet a slow, certain, and horrible fate; dragging captives through 
cactus at the end of a lasso; or, worse still, after scalping, tormenting, 
and agonizing the body of some less fortunate captive, to bury him alive, 
in an upright or standing position, leaving only the freshly-scalped 
and bleeding head above the well-tampered earth, to be scorched by 
the sun. In this position the victim would remain for several days 
suffering untold horrors, until death—sweet messenger—gave relief. 
As an illustration of the above assertions, we will attempt to give, in a 
plain, unvarnished style, a brief and necessarily incomplete sketch 
(arranged in chronological order) of the Indian wars in Texas. 

1818. The Battle of the “Three Trees.”—While Galveston Island 
was occupied by the celebrated buccaneer and freebooter, Jean Lafitte, 
some of his men stole and carried away by force a young and very 
beautiful Caranchua girl, who was the only daughter of the chief. 
This bold and rash act so enraged the warlike sons of Anak that they 
determined upon revenge. About three hundred warriors now came 
over from the mainland, and after anchoring their canoes in a secluded 
inlet on the bay side, they encamped at what has since been known as 
the “Three Trees.” At this time, a small party of the pirates hap- 
pened to be out hunting; the Indians discovered them, and succeeded 
in killing four, the others fleeing to Campeachy (the name Lafitte had 
given his town).' Lafitte, with a company of two hundred men 
and two cannon, hastily marched down the island to disperse them, 
and commenced a heavy fire upon them with artillery and small- 
arms. The Indians promptly responded with shower after shower 
of arrows. 

After three days of fighting and skirmishing, the Indians were com- 
pelled to retreat, withdrawing to the mainland with a loss of thirty 
killed and a larger number wounded. Lafitte lost none of his men, 
but had many wounded with arrows. 

Shortly after this the Caranchuas again ventured on the island. 
This fact was soon known to Lafitte, who at once sent a party of his 
men against them. The Indians were severely dealt with, and forced 
to retreat to the mainland. 

1821. Second Battle of the “ Three Trees.”’—Early in 1821, Lafitte 
was forced to abandon his “little kingdom” by Lieutenant Kearney, who 
was sent by the American government for that purpose. It was known 
that the pirates possessed a large amount of treasure; and many sup- 
posed that in their hasty retreat they had buried their gold on the 


1 Yoakum, vol. i. p. 197. 
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island. As soon as the pirate chief had left Galveston, Dr. Parnell 
with a company of about twenty men visited the island to hunt for 
the supposed treasure. Parnell failed to discover it, but found that 
a party of one hundred Caranchua Indians were encamped at the 
“Three Trees.” In leaving the island, the pirates had run a fine 
schooner into the bay, where they were compelled to leave it. The 
Indians had visited the schooner, and, after plundering it, had carried 
away the sails and stretched them as an awning at the Three Trees. 
For this act Parnell concluded to attack the Indians. Having made 
the necessary preparations, they set out, just at dark, in time to reach a 
bayou, running into the pass. The Indians were jubilant over their 
booty, and were celebrating the event by dancing and singing. Par- 
nell now landed, and divided his men into two parties, each company 
marching up to within forty yards of the Indians, when they com- 
menced firing upon the unsuspecting revelers. At the first discharge 
the savages fled in every direction, but soon rallied and flew to their 
weapons, when a hot fight now commenced ; but the Indians could not 
long stand before the destructive fire of the Americans, and soon began 
retreating into a swamp of high grass, carrying off their dead and 
wounded.* The Americans, with the exception of Dr. Parnell, escaped 
unhurt. He had an arrow shot through his cap and the skin of his 
head, which, it is said, he did not discover until after the fight was over. 
The Americans carried off a young Indian as prisoner.‘ It is said that 
the Caranchuas never again ventured on the island, thinking that it 
would be certain death todoso. Mr. Yoakum suggests that it was these 
attacks that made the Caranchuas so hostile, and caused them to take 
revenge upon Austin’s innocent and defenseless colonists in after-years,’ 
—a very plausible suggestion, we think. 

1822.—Prior to the arrival of Austin’s first colonists, in 1822, the 
entire coast country of Texas was inhabited by the Caranchua Indians. 
They were believed to be cannibals,’ and were very ferocious and war- 
like ; hence, the Spaniards were little disposed to invade their territory, 
and were only too glad to contract with Stephen F. Austin for the in- 
troduction of Americans to settle among the savages, as a means of pro- 
tection. The first settlers of Austin’s colony arrived in considerable 
force upon the coast, and were well armed. The Indians were suf- 
ficiently peaceable as long as the settlers remained together, only beg- 
ging or stealing as an opportunity offered ; but when they separated to 
explore the country or select suitable locations, their guards were killed 
and their supplies were destroyed or carried off; while at other places, 
where settlements had been commenced, the Indians would lie in am- 


2 Yoakum, vol. i. p. 222. 8 Tbid. 

4 Statement of L. M. Choate, MS. 5 Yoakum, vol. i. p. 223. 

6 We have no evidence that the Caranchua Indians indulged in anthropopha- 
gous practices. 
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bush till the men would leave their houses, when they would rush in 
upon the helpless and unprotected women and children, who plead for 
mercy in vain. On one occasion, only one child out of a large family 
was found alive, but an ugly arrow had inflicted a mortal wound.’ 
Thus hostilities commenced. The colonists were not strong enough at 
this period to retaliate, being unaided by a single government soldier, 
and so they were forced to submit to the insolence they could not re- 
sent. ‘These vexations were endured for several years by the hardy 
and determined pioneers, until they became sufficiently strong to rid 
the country of the enemy, as we shall see farther on. In the spring 
of 1822 two vessels arrived at the mouth of the Colorado, with emi- 
grants for Austin’s colony. After erecting a small fort-like cabin, in 
which they stored their provisions, goods, etc., the crew set out to hunt 
for the settlements higher up on the river, leaving four young men to 
guard their supplies. 

Soon after their arrival in the settlements, the sad tidings came that 
the fort had been attacked by the Caranchua Indians, the four young 
men killed, and all the goods destroyed. On learning this unwelcome 
news, Captain Robert Kuykendall immediately raised a company of 
twenty-five men and set out for the cabin where the party had stored 
their supplies. On arriving at the place they found the cabin in ruins. 
The Indians had broken open the cabin and taken everything there- 
from. They had forced open boxes of goods, chests of carpenters’ 
tools, farming utensils, ete. Having destroyed their contents, they left 
them scattered upon the earth. Finding nothing of the murdered men, 
they came to the conclusion that the Indians (who were believed to be 
cannibals) had devoured them. Among many other things which had 
been stored in the cabin were several barrels of whisky. ‘These had 
been rolled out of the cabin and left unopened. After encamping for 
the night, the captain placed out sentinels, and prepared for defense in 
case of an attack from the Indians, who were believed to be in the 
immediate vicinity. Feeling a little desirous, as a matter of course, to 
know what kind of whisky the barrels contained, they proceeded to 
remove the bung from one of them, and each took a dram. Soon a 
gourd was filled and sent around to the sentinels. The sentinels soon 
became very brave and courageous, and refused to stand guard any 
longer, coming intocamp. The captain, being fond of a wee bit of drink 
himself, had “kissed the gourd quite often,” and finally decided that they 
were brave enough to whip the entire Caranchua confederacy ; that there 
was no need of sentinels; and that they could stay around the camp-fire 
all night. They kept up their frolic nearly all night, some one of the 
company now and then exclaiming that they wished the Indians would 
attack them that they might show them how Americans could fight. 
Fortunately, the Indians did not discover them, else they would have 


7 “Scraps of Early Texas History,’’ by Mrs. Mary S. Helm, p. 36. 
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all been killed upon the spot. In the morning, they exerted themselves 
to follow the trail of the Indians; but being yery stupid and drowsy 
from the effect of the previous night’s spree, they soon gave this up, 
and returned to the settlements without revenge, but with plenty of 
good whisky.® 

1823.—During the summer of 1823, the colonists had a severe 
engagement with the Caranchua Indians. Three young men had been 
down the river in a canoe to obtain corn which had been raised there? 
The Caranchua Indians had come up the country and encamped at the 
mouth of Skull Creek, about fifteen miles below the settlement. They 
saw the young men as they returned with their canoe-load of corn, and 
lay in wait for them. When they were sufficiently near, the Indians 
fired upon them, killing two,—a Mr. Loy and Mr. Alley. Mr. Clark, 
the only one then remaining, leaped into the river and endeavored to 
escape, which he succeeded in doing, not, however, until he had received 
seven severe wounds. He succeeded in escaping from them by crawl- 
ing into a heavy canebrake, where he lay all night, being unable to 
crawl from the loss of blood.” 

A young man, by the name of Brotherton, had left the settlement 
that same evening to go down to the mouth of Skull Creek, on horse- 
back. Not apprehending any danger from the Indians, he rode up to 
the Indians quite late in the evening, where he was surrounded by the 
savages. Thinking them to be a small tribe of friendly Toncaway In- 
dians who lived in the neighborhood, he still feared not. He had dis- 
mounted from his horse, when an Indian stepped up to him and took 
hold of his gun as if he wished to look at it. 

He now discovered that he was surrounded by a large party of 
hostile Caranchuas. Young Brotherton now endeavored to retain pos- 
session of his gun; but the Indian succeeded in wresting it from him. 
The Indian attempted to shoot him; but the gun being double-trig- 
gered, he was unable to fire it. He threw down the gun, and, catching 
up his bow, shot Brotherton in the back, as he was running from them. 
The arrow entered his back-bone, doing no material injury. He 
made his escape into the timber, and in a few hours succeeded in 
reaching the settlement. 

Immediately a company of fourteen men was raised, among whom 
were W. B. Dewees and a raw Englishman; and at midnight they 
arrived at the place where Brotherton had been wounded. “ We 


8 This statement is made upon the word of the men after their return.—‘ De- 
wees’s Letters.’’ 

® The manner in which the ground was prepared was simple: the men burned 
off the canebrake, and made holes in the ground with hand-spikes, where they 
planted the corn. The land being very rich, a large crop was raised in this manner. 
—‘* Dewees’s Letters,” p. 39. 

10 Mr. Clark lived many years afterwards, and accumulated immense wealth. 
His estate is still in litigation, we believe. 
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there dismounted,” said Dewees, whose narrative we quote, “and five 
of us went to search out the encampment of the Indians. After 
learning the situation of their encampment, we returned to our com- 
rades. Here we remained until about half an hour before day. We 
tied our horses, which we left in charge of the Englishman, and pro- 
ceeded to the Indians’ encampment. As silently as possible, we crawled 
into a thicket about ten steps behind the camp, placing ourselves about 
four or five steps apart, in a sort of half circle, and completely cutting 
off their retreat from the swamp. The light of day was not yet strong 
enough to see the sights of our guns. We remained perfectly silent. 
The Indians were up, and busily engaged, apparently, in preparing 
breakfast. When the light was sufficient for us to see clearly, we 
could see nothing of the Indians. We now commenced talking, in 
order to withdraw them from their wigwams, and in this we succeeded. 
They rushed out as if greatly alarmed. We fired upon them, killing 
nine upon the spot. The rest attempted to escape; but having no way 
to run except into the open prairie, we rushed upon them, and killed 
all but two, who had made their escape, though wounded, after the 
first fire. The number killed was nineteen. It may seem strange that 
we should be so successful in killing so many Indians, without any of 
us getting wounded. We can only account for it from the fact of the 
Indians being so greatly alarmed that they did not even attempt to 
fire upon us. After the fatigue of the night and the toils of the 
morning, we, being quite hungry, entered the wigwams, where we 
found plenty of provisions. Of these we made a hearty breakfast. We 
then loaded our horses with such things as we found in their wigwams, 
and returned to the settlements.” ™ 

Soon after this encounter a large party of these Indians came up 
above the head of Bay Prairie, crossed above the river, and did some 
mischief, such as killing stock, etc. Signs of their being in the neigh- 
borhood were discovered by a couple of men by the name of Jackson and 
Clark, who were out hunting at the time. They immediately crossed 
the river to ascertain if the Indians were still there. The Indians dis- 
covered them, and at once fired a volley of arrows at the two men, one 
of which struck Jackson’s arm just above the elbow, breaking the 
bone. Clark now drew his gun and shot one of the Indians down. 
This caused them to halt, when the two men hastily made their escape 


1 An incident.—‘‘ It was at this battle, and the only time in my life,’’ says 
Dewees, ‘‘ that I undertook to scalp an Indian. These Indians had remarkably 
long, beautiful plaits of hair. I recollect hearing my father telling of the manner 
in which the Indians used to treat their victims in the first settling of the United 
States, and of their taking the scalps from men, women, and children. Moved 
somewhat by a spirit of retaliation, I concluded that I would take the scalp of 
an Indian home as a trophy from the battle; but the skin of his head was so thick 
and the sight was so ghastly that the very thoughts of it almost made the blood 
curdle in my veins.”’ 
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to the settlement, warning the inhabitants that Indians were in the 
neighborhood. As the hardy pioneers, of whom the original “ three 
hundred” were composed, were ever ready at a moment’s notice, they at 
once mustered a force of twenty men and hurried down, with the man 
Clark as a guide, to show them where the Indians had been seen, 
After crossing the river, they found nothing but the body of the Indian 
whom Clark had killed, swollen and bloated to a frightful size, and 
fresh signs of the Indians having been there; but the Indians had seen 
the men approaching, and had scattered and secreted themselves in a 
dense swamp lower down the river. Knowing that it would be 
useless to attempt to follow the skulking redskins to their hiding- 
place, the minute-men returned to their homes. 

During the fall and winter of this year, Austin’s colony was in 
a very feeble condition. The Indians were continually harassing it. 
Provisions were scarce, clothing was almost an unknown luxury, and 
everything was indeed a sad, sad picture. 

To give the reader a better knowledge of: the gloomy, helpless, and 
most deplorable condition they were in, we will here give a copy of a 
letter, written at that time by one of the settlers to a friend in old 


Kentucky: 
‘‘CoLoraDo RIvER, COAHUILA, AND TEXAS, 
‘¢‘ December 1, 1823. 

‘‘DeaR FRIEND,—Since I last wrote, our sufferings here have been very great 
for want of provisions. On account of the dry weather our crops were very poor, 
and are now entirely spent. The game has left this section of the country, and we 
are very much pressed for food. There have been a great many new settlers come 
on this fall; and those who have not been accustomed to hunting in the woods for 
a support are obliged to suffer. Were it not for a few of us boys who have no 
families, their wives and cbildren would suffer much more than they now do; in 
fact, I fear some of them would starve. Those of us who have no families of our 
own reside with some of the families in the settlement. We remain here, notwith- 
standing the scarcity of provisions, to assist in protecting the settlement. We are 
obliged to go out in the morning, a party of us, to hunt food, leaving a part of 
the men at home to guard the settlement from the Indians, who are very hostile to 
us. Indeed, we dare not go out and hunt except in companies, as we are obliged 
to keep on the lookout, lest the savages fall upon us; and one cannot watch and 
hunt too. Game is now so scarce that we often hunt all day for a deer or a turkey, 
and return at night empty-handed. It would make your heart sick to see the poor 
little half-naked children, who have eaten nothing during the day, watch for the 
return of the hunters at night. As soon as they catch the first glimpse of us they 
eagerly run to meet us, and learn if we have been successful in our hunt. If the 


12 In crossing the river the men were obliged to go down the bank on a sand 
beach, then up the beach under a bluff about two hundred yards to the upper end 
of the beach, to arrive at the ford or crossing. On this beach the men rode at full 
speed, lest the Indians should see them and escape. On recrossing the river they 
saw sticking in the bluff bank of the river, about two feet above their heads as 
they sat on their horses, seventy-five or a hundred arrows which the Indians had 
shot at them as they rode up the beach. From the point where the Indians were 
to the bluff was from one hundred and fifty to two hundred yards, showing with 
what force and accuracy they could send their arrows. 
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hunters return with a deer or turkey, the children are almost wild with delight; 
while, on the other hand, they suddenly stop in their course, their countenances fall, 
the deep, bitter tears well up in their eyes and roll down their pale cheeks. ’Tis truly 
heart-rending to see us return home after a hard day’s hunt without any game, 
knowing, as we do, that the women and children are entirely without food, and can 
have nothing till we have found it in our hunt. No one can know our sufferings, 
or even imagine our feelings, unless they themselves have been in similar situations. 
And to render our situation the more dreadful, our sufferings the more acute, we 
are often obliged to get the women of the different settlements together, and make a 
sort of fort to protect them from the merciless savages. It is surprising to see 
how bravely the delicate females bear up under their sufferings, without a murmur 
ora single complaint. ’Tis only by their looks that they show their feelings. 
When we seem the least discouraged, they cheer us with kind words and looks, and 
strive to appear cheerful and happy. They do more when we are worried out with 
toil and fatigue,—they take our guns in their hands and assist us in standing 
guard. 

‘Our prospects for the winter look very gloomy. If the Indians attack us, I 
scarcely know what we shall do; but I hope for the best, and trust that we shall be 
provided for in some way. Were it not for the Toncaway Indians,!’ a small tribe 
who are friendly to us and supply us with dressed deer-skins, we should be almost 
entirely destitute of clothing. Once in a great while we are able to obtain a small 
piece of unbleached domestic, or a bit of calico, at the exorbitant price of seventy- 
five cents a yard, from some one passing through the country; but this is very 
seldom. The common dress of the men and children is made of buckskin, and 
even the women are often forced to wear the same. A few days ago, I went over 
on to the Brazos to San Filipe de Austin, more for the purpose of seeing how 
Austin was succeeding in building his town, than anything else. While there one 
night, just after supper, Austin came to me and told me that a traveler had come 
in town, and brought information that a large party of Indians were marching 
down in the direction of our settlements on the Colorado. He advised me to ride 
home with all possible speed and give the alarm, that the settlers might be prepared 
for an attack. I immediately caught my horse and started home, though I felt 
very little like riding, having been frolicking for two or three days; for I have 
become very wild for a boy brought up, as I was, by a Baptist minister. After 
traveling eight or nine miles, I fell asleep. My horse took a different course from 
the one I generally traveled, and struck the San Bernard at a place I had never 
crossed. I was awakened by his stopping to drink. Before me lay a beautiful 
sand beach, which, as the full light of the moon fell upon it, was lovely beyond 
description. For a moment I was so completely enchanted as to entirely forget 
myself. But I immediately bethought myself of my errand, and knowing the 
river to be the San Bernard, put spurs to my horse and hastened on. I soon 
arrived at Straw Snyder’s, on the east side of the river, and gave the alarm. I 
then crossed the river and rode with haste to the settlement. Before day, we had 
the women and children collected together prepared for an attack. As soon as it 
was light, four or five of us started up the river to see if we could learn anything of 
the Indians. On arriving at the house of Mr. Thomas Williams, who lived on 
Williams’s Creek, west of the Colorado and about ten miles below the old La Bahia 
road, we saw a large company of Indians coming towards the cabin. They 
marched up, though not ina hostile manner. We soon ascertained them to be 
‘Wacoes and Towaconies. They numbered one hundred and eighty, all armed and 
equipped in a warlike manner. There were in the company two squaws, the wives 


13 The Toncaway Indians have always maintained friendly relations with the 
Texans, and they were their best friends in the time of threatened invasions by 
other tribes. Their principal chief, Placido, was implicitly trusted by Burleson 
and other Texans, when fighting the Comanches and other hostile tribes. 
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of two of the chiefs. The Indians told us that they had not come to disturb the 
white settlers, but were in pursuit of the Toncaways. They seemed to wish us to 
show them where this tribe was; but we informed them that we did not know where 
they were. They then informed us that they would remain where they then were 
till they found the Toncaways, and that they wanted meat. Williams immediately 
drove up what few milch cows he had, as he did not wish to irritate them, since 
there were but nine white men in the settlement. He then went to kill one, but 
they told him to stop for them to select one. They chose one that suited them, and 
made him kill it. We afterwards ascertained that they had been in the settlement 
at Rabb’s the day previous, where they had conducted themselves in the same 
manner. We were obliged to submit to their wishes at this time, our number 
being so small; but this was a very hard thing for us todo. They encamped about 
one hundred and fifty yards from Williams’s cabin, where they said they should 
remain until they found the Toncaways. They then sent out two spies in a west- 
erly direction to find the Toncaways’ camp. As we wished to keep on friendly 
terms with them, we told them we would send for our big captain, who would form 
a treaty with them. We sent round the settlement and got together what few 
men there were, which increased our number to nine. Among these was Colonel 
James J. Ross. He being a large, fine-looking man, and somewhat acquainted with 
Indian customs, we told them that he was our ‘big captain.’ They then agreed to 
enter into a treaty with us. Williams’s wife and daughters having gone to one of 
the neighbor’s cabins a mile distant, we occupied his cabin as council-room. 
Having no confidence in the treaty, we now tried to think of some manner in 
which we could destroy the Indians, lest on their leaving they should attempt to 
commit depredations. We first thought that we would make a large dinner-party in 
a sort of fort which Williams had built around his house, to which we would invite 
them, and when all were engaged in feasting, we would fall upon them and destroy 
as many as wecould. But on further reflection, we decided that the difference in our 
numbers was so great that we could kill but a small portion of them, and the 
women and children would be exposed to their fury. We therefore abandoned 
this project. At night they built a large fire about fifty yards from their encamp- 
ment, where they held a war-dance. This lasted all night. The temptation to 
cut off their retreat to their wigwam, where they had left their arms, and then fire 
upon them, was almost too strong to be resisted. But knowing that we should at 
last be obliged to retreat on account of their number, and that the women and 
children would then be unprotected, we gave up this also. 

‘¢ We now abandoned all idea of making an attack on the Indians, but decided 
to act entirely upon the defensive. This we did for three days and nights. On the 
morning of the fourth day the spies returned. Having to cross a large prairie 
which lies on the west of the Colorado, they were seen when two miles distant. 
‘When they were discovered, the whole army commenced singing a war-song, which 
they continued until they were within two hundred yards. They then seated them- 
selves in a large circle upon the ground. The spies, on dismounting from their 
horses, walked into the midst of the circle and seated themselves before a word 
was said by either party. One of the spies then commenced talking. His speech 
lasted about fifteen minutes. We supposed him to be telling what he had seen in 
his absence. After this, they all rose and commenced making preparations to 
leave. This they did without giving us any further disturbance. We then, all of 
us, returned to our respective homes, feeling very thankful that the Indians had 
gone without committing any depredations, though mortified that we had been 


unable to destroy them. 


‘‘ Your affectionate friend, 


‘““W. B. DEweEEs.”’ 


1824.—With the spring of 1824 came new life and renewed hopes 
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for Austin’s colony. Immigrants were daily arriving, and everything 
seemed to indicate peace and prosperity. Life then, as now, was a 
mixture of joys and sorrows. The struggling colonists, here and there, 
were frequently greatly elated, catching eagerly at every little ray of 
light that made their prospects even tolerable. Oftener, however, dark 
and threatening clouds overshadowed their path. 

The land-office was opened for the purpose of giving grants to the 
original “three hundred” settlers of Austin’s colony, and all busied 
themselves in looking out and locating lands. While thus engaged, 
tidings came that the settlement was likely to be invaded by the Caran- 
chua Indians, The men immediately left their work unfinished, and 
armed themselves in hot haste to protect the defenseless women and 
children. An old gentleman by the name of White, called “Blanco” by 
the Mexicans, who resided at La Bahia, on the San Antonio River, 
some sixty miles from the coast, hearing that corn had been raised 
among the canebrakes on the Colorado, in company with two Mexicans, 
had coasted around in a yawl to the mouth of that river. Here they 
were taken prisoners by the Caranchua Indians, who had encamped 
there. These Indians were friendly to the Mexicans, and concluded 
to set them at liberty again; but they held a war council, and deter- 
mined upon putting White to death. On learning this, the Mexicans 
begged for his life, telling them that White was their friend and lived 
upon Mexican land; but they replied that White was an American, 
and they should kill every American that they could find. White 
then told them that there was corn for sale on the Colorado, and that 
if they would let him go up there he would send corn, and come back 
and trade with them. He also told them that on his return, as he 
would not know where they would be encamped, he would set the 
prairie on fire two miles above the mouth of the river, where his boat 
lay, and they could come and trade with him. This had the desired 
effect ; and, thinking that they could kill him as he returned, they let 
him go. He then left the Indians and proceeded to the American set- 
tlements, where he gave information of the manner in which he had 
been treated by the Indians. ‘Immediately a company of thirty men 
collected, elected Captain Burnham commander, and marched down 
to the mouth of the river. On arriving at the place where White had 
left the Mexicans with the boat, the Mexicans informed them that the 
Indians had either encamped at the mouth of the river or on the penin- 
sula across the bay. Captain Burnham, not knowing whether they 
would come to this place to trade by land or water, ordered his men to 
separate into two companies, fifteen to go down the river about a mile 
and secrete themselves, while fifteen remained where they were and set 
the prairie on fire. The men who were sent down the river secreted 
themselves in the bushes, about six feet from the bank. They had not 
been there long when they saw a large canoe, filled with Indians, about 
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half a mile below them, coming up the river. The men were ordered 
to keep perfectly quiet until they had come up abreast of them, when 
they were to receive orders to fire. Just as the canoe arrived opposite 
them, they received the orders to fire. With a steady nerve and un- 
erring aim they obeyed, and succeeded in killing all but one, who 
jumped overboard. Another volley, and this one shared the fate of his 
unfortunate comrades. 

The fifteen men then got into the canoe and went up the river to join 
the other party. They then divided into three parties of ten men each; 
and, while one party remained at the encampment, the other two got 
into the yawl and canoe to go down the river into the bay, and cross 
over on to the peninsula. When they had got about ten miles out 
from land a violent storm arose. The huge billows rolled in mountain 
waves and filled their little boats with water. Wave succeeded wave. 
There were but two or three on board who understood the managing 
of boats. Leaving these to guide the frail barks, the others set to work, 
some with their hats, some with their shoes, and, indeed, anything they 
could procure to bale out the water. But ere this could be accomplished, 
another wave, seemingly larger than the former, would break above their 
heads and threaten to sink them in the river. Anon, they were lifted 
high upon rolling waves, and again they sank beneath huge billows, 
which every moment threatened to engulf them. Their situation was a 
perilous one indeed. The men were almost exhausted, when the storm 
began to abate. Their prayers were answered. Knowing that they 
would be unable to reach the peninsula that night, they turned their 
course in the direction of their waiting comrades. At last, worn out with 
toil and fatigue, they succeeded in reaching land. They then destroyed 
the canoe of the Indians, leaving the yaw] to White and the two Mex- 
icans, who started at once for La Bahia. Having had enough revenge 
and adventure for one time, the Americans left for their homes. 

Notwithstanding this severe chastisement, the Indians continued to 
be troublesome. In the summer of this year, while out surveying, 
Captain Chriesman, with a small company of “ land locaters,” had sev- 
eral skirmishes with the Caranchuas on the San Bernard River and 
Gulf Prairie. 

About this period, news reached the settlements that a small party 
of emigrants, en route from the mouth of the Brazos to Austin’s colony, 
had been cut off and murdered by the Caranchuas. To prevent a re- 
occurrence of such outrages, Colonel Austin now ordered Captain Ran- 
dall Jones, with a company of twenty-three men, to proceed down the 
Brazos and along the coast as far as Matagorda Bay; and, should he 
discover the party of Indians that had massacred the emigrants, to show 
them no mercy. He was further instructed to attack any party of 
Caranchua Indians who showed signs of hostility." 

14 Yoakum, vol. i. p. 224. 
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Accordingly, in September, Captain Jones proceeded with his small 
company by water down to the mouth of the river. Here they were 
visited by a small party of Indians, who, seeing the warlike prepara- 
tions of the whites, appeared quite friendly. The Indians now in- 
formed Captain Jones that about thirty of their tribe were encamped 
on a small tributary of the San Bernard,” and about seven miles dis- 
tant; also that ten or twelve more had gone to Bailey’s, higher up on 
the Brazos, to purchase ammunition. 

Convinced that the Indians were secretly preparing to make an 
attack, Jones at once sent two of his company up the river to raise 
additional force. On arriving at Bailey’s, the two men found eight or 
ten of the settlers already collected there to watch the manceuvring of 
the Indians, who had come for ammunition. 

The Indians showed such bold and unmistakable signs of hostility 
that the small company of colonists sought a favorable opportunity, 
and attacked them just at daybreak on the following morning. In this 
attack the whites were successful, killing several Indians and driving 
the others away. Ignorant of what had transpired, and impatient at 
not receiving the additional force sent for, Captain Jones now returned 
up the river opposite the Caranchua camp (before alluded to), where he 
embarked with his company. Here they concealed themselves till 
dark, when they sent out spies to discover the exact locality of the 
Indian camp. 

The spies returned at midnight, having failed to find the camp. 
Once more concealing themselves, the men remained perfectly quiet all 
the next day. Just at sundown, the Indians commenced howling and 
weeping over their dead and wounded, who had been brought into 
camp by the defeated party from Bailey’s. 

Having thus ascertained the situation of the Indian camp, which 
was on the west bank of the creek, where it widens out into a lake 
before emptying into the San Bernard, Jones now started in that direc- 
tion, crossing the creek half a mile above, and coming down on the 
west side. 

Arriving within sixty yards of the enemy, the company halted to 
wait for daybreak.’® As soon as it was light enough to see the sights 
of their rifles they discovered the Indians, who were encamped imme- 
diately upon the margin of the stream, surrounded by a heavy growth 
of cane and tall grass. Captain Jones now formed his men and ad- 
vanced rapidly to the attack. Upon the first discharge the savages hid 
themselves in the long grass, from which they returned the fire with 
balls and arrows. The whites, who were now entirely exposed to a 
heavy fire of balls and no less destructive arrows,” soon retreated up 

15 Since called Jones’ Creek, in honor of Captain Jones. 


16 Yoakum, vol. i. p. 225. 
1” The Caranchua Indians were without doubt the most remarkable of all the 
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the creek, recrossing it, and going in the direction of the settlement. 
The Indians pursued them till they crossed the creek. Just at this 
time, and as he was crossing the stream in the rear of his company, 
Captain Jones observing an Indian pointing an arrow at him, shot him 
down. 

Thus ended the engagement known as the “ Randall Jones” fight, 
on the small stream in Brazoria County, now known as Jones’s Creek, 
This was a very closely-contested fight, in which the whites lost three 
of their number,—young Bailey, Singer, and Spencer. The Indians 
lost fifteen of their number killed, and there were several wounded on 
both sides. The whites returned home, and the Indians retreated west, 
across the St. Bernard.” 

1825.—Early in the spring of 1825 the Caranchua Indians again 
came into the settlements, and, falling upon the people who resided on 
the Brazos and San Bernard Rivers, killed several. The strife now 
became deadly. A large number of the Indians and several of the 
whites were killed. The Indians, after losing the greater portion of 
their men, returned home. 

The colonists were now sufficiently strong to rid themselves of this 
small band, and Colonel Austin called for one hundred volunteers, 
which number was immediately raised and put in readiness, eager for 
the fray. Captain Abner Kuykendall was placed in command, with 
instructions to expel them from the colony. Colonel Austin accom- 
panied the expedition to see that his orders were carried out. 

While pursuing them, Austin was met at the Menawhila Creek, 
three miles east of Goliad, or La Bahia, by the priest of the mission, 
whom the Indians had sent for the purpose of forming a treaty for 
them with the Americans. After a three days’ council a treaty was 
agreed upon, the priest going security for the Indians. One of the 
agreements, the most important one, was that the Indians should not 
come east of the San Antonio River,—an agreement which they all 
confirmed. This was strictly in accordance with the American policy,— 
i.e. to first extinguish the Indian’s title to the land, and then to expel 
him from it either by banishment or extermination. 

For some time after the treaty above mentioned the Indians re- 
mained perfectly quiet. The good priest exerted himself to Christianize 


Texas tribes. The men were of large stature, six feet high, and might well have 
been termed a race of giants. The bow of every warrior was the precise length of 
his body, and was as useless in the hands of a man of ordinary strength as the bow 
of Ulysses in the hands of the suitors of Penelope; but when bent by one of these 
sons of Anak it sped the “ cloth-yard”’ arrow with deadly force two hundred yards, 
and was driven entirely through the ponderous buffalo. They navigated the 
numerous bays and inlets along the coast, and subsisted to a considerable extent 
upon fish. They were for many years the scourge of Austin’s colonists, but were 
finally driven to Mexico. They are now entirely extinct. 

18 Notes from General Lamar, quoted by Foote, vol. i. p. 295. 
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them, and hopes were entertained that he would succeed; but the In- 
dians could not long control their murderous and thieving propensities, 
and in the summer of 1826 they again became troublesome. 

A new settlement had been formed on the Guadaloupe River, near 
Gonzales, in Dewitt’s colony. Among the party who composed this 
settlement were Erasmus (“Deaf”) Smith, Henry S. Brown, James 
Kerr, John Wightman, Basil Durbin, Mr. Berry, Edward Moore- 
house, Elijah Stapp, and a few others. At a time while a portion of 
the colonists had gone to join in celebrating the 4th of July at Beason’s, 
on the Colorado, and others were out on a buffalo-hunt, an attack was 
made by the Indians upon the few remaining settlers. John Wightman 
was killed and Basil Durbin badly wounded. The houses were robbed 
of their contents and then burned, and for a time the settlement was 
broken up, the survivors fleeing to the settlements on the Colorado.” 

For this offense the bloodthirsty and warlike Caranchuas were 
almost entirely extinguished, and the remaining few were glad to 
abandon their ancestral hunting-grounds for a home in Mexico. 


‘The fierce Caranchua now seeks his home 
Beyond the Rio Grande wave; 
No more in battle-paint to roam 
Around his father’s sunken grave.”’ 


The long and bitterly-contested warfare, carried on between the 


Caranchua Indians and the hardy pioneers of Texas, was now virtually 
at an end. The neighboring Indian tribes professed friendship, and 
for a period of three years the settlers enjoyed peace and prosperity. 
During these three years of peace, permission was granted for the intro- 
diction of about one thousand families in Texas. 


‘‘T hear the tread of pioneers, 
Of nations yet to be; 
The first low wash of waves where soon 
Shall roll a human sea.” 


19 Before the attack this colony was in a very flourishing condition, the settlers 
were prosperous and happy, and laid a town, which they named Texana.—Indianola 


Bulletin, 1852. 
JAMES T. DESHIELDs. 


Briton, TEXAS. 


(To be continued.) 





THE UNITED SERVICE. 


THE GERMAN SOLDIER IN THE WARS OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 


(Concluded from page 61.) 


THE Princess Salm-Salm, in her “Ten Years of My Life,”—and a 
very adventurous one it was,—describes the camp of the German 
division (Blenker’s) in front of Washington, in the fall of 1861, as the 
principal point of attraction. It consisted of about twelve thousand 
men, and Blenker and Steinwehr had gained great credit for protecting 
the retreat from the first Bull Run. Blenker was born in Tours, had 
served in the Bavarian army and in that of Greece under its Bavarian 
king, took part in the German revolution of ’48, fled to Switzerland, 
then came to New York, and was farming when the rebellion broke 
out. He raised the Eighth New York, and Prussian and Austrian 
soldiers furnished a considerable proportion of its officers, among them 
Prince Salm-Salm, who served to the end of the war, then in Mexico, 
and finally fell in the Franco-Prussian war. Another of his officers 
was Corvin, who, after six years in Prussian prisons as a penalty for 
his share in the German. revolution, came to this country as the war 
correspondent of the London Zimes and the Augsburger Allgemeine 
Zeitung. 

Among other German officers were Von der Groeben; Von Schrack, 
colonel of the Seventh New York; Von Buggenhagen, one of its cap- 
tains; Radowitz, Schwenke, Gerber, Max Weber; Schirmer, chief of 
artillery of the Eleventh Corps; Von Puttkammer, of the Third Corps; 
Von Amsberg, Von Gilsa; Von Schrader, of the Seventy-fourth Ohio, 
killed; Won Trebra, of the Thirty-second Indiana, Knierim and 
Dietrich, who commanded New York batteries of artillery; and Lep- 
pien, lieutenant-colonel of the First Maine Artillery, one of the most 
gallant soldiers from our own city. 

Carl Schurz was the first colonel of the first regiment of volunteer 
cavalry duly authorized to be raised. On his way to New York he 
found Chorman’s Rangers also inviting recruits, while other cavalry 
companies were being busily raised in Philadelphia. In New York 
he found additional countrymen at work,—Frederick von Schichfuss, 
August Haurand, Count Ferdinand Storch, and Count von Moltke, 
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Hendricks, Passegger, Hertzog,—who soon found plenty of men. 
Schurz himself went to Spain as minister, and the regiment was for- 
tunate in having for its first colonel in the field A. T. M. Reynolds, a 
very good experienced soldier. The four companies of Germans were 
all old soldiers. Their record through the war is a very creditable 
one, and the First New York Cavalry did its work so well that Ger- 
mans may be proud of their countrymen in it both from New York 
and Pennsylvania. 

The German element in the cavalry and artillery went far to make 
both of these arms of the service efficient and capable. In every regi- 
ment of cavalry and in every battery of artillery there were found old 
German soldiers, trained in a way that made them models for the 
green recruits and instructors of officers and men. In most of the 
regiments of the regular army there were privates and non-commissioned 
officers, Germans by birth and often soldiers by training, who were 
looked on with the respect that courage and discipline always secure. 
Many of them were promoted to commissions in the regulars, and some 
of them commanded volunteer regiments with great credit. One of 
the most notable was Adolph von Steinwehr, who was born September 
25, 1825, at Blankenburg in Brunswick. His father was a major, his 
grandfather a lieutenant-general. He studied in the military school, 
became a lieutenant, came to the United States, and served as an officer 
of an Alabama regiment during the Mexican war. He was employed 
as an engineer by the United States, married in Mobile, returned to 
Germany, and then became a farmer in Connecticut. At the outbreak 
of the civil war he became colonel of the Twenty-ninth New York, 
part of the Germans that excited interest and admiration by their 
steadiness at the first Bull Run. This led to the organization of a 
German division under Blenker,—the First Brigade under Stahel : 
the Eighth, Wuitschel; Thirty-ninth, D’Utassy, and Forty-fifth, Gilsa, 
New York; and Twenty-seventh, Bushbeck, Pennsylvania. Second 
Brigade, Steinwehr: Twenty-ninth, Kozlay; Fifty-fourth, Kryzenow- 
sky; Fifty-eighth New York; Seventy-third Pennsylvania, Koltes. 
Third Brigade, Bohlen: Forty-first and Sixty-eighth New York, 
Kleefisch ; Seventy-fourth, Schimmelpfennig ; Seventy-fifth Pennsy]- 
vania, Mehler. Fourth New York Cavalry, Dickel. Batteries of 
Schirmer, Wilderich, and Sturmfels. There were changes in the 
organization in which Sigel and Schurz obtained successive commands, 
Finally at Chancellorsville the tide turned, and the Germans of the 
Eleventh Corps were spoken of as if the ill-fortune of the battle was 
due to them. Steinwehr, however, was always honored for the conduct 
of his troops, and at Gettysburg again his reputation was enhanced by 
his services. Under Sherman he won fresh honors in the West, and 
served in the army until the close of the war. From that time until 
his death in 1877 he was engaged in the work of authorship on subjects 
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for which his thorough training especially fitted him. His character 
was marked by every manly virtue, and his name is an enduring honor 
to German patriotism, soldiership, and culture. 

Von Egloffstein, of the Third New York, was another typical 
German soldier. 

Leopold von Gilsa, colonel of the Forty-first New York Volun- 
teers, the De Kalb Regiment, was a typical German soldier. Born in 
Prussia in 1825, the son of a Prussian officer, he served in that army, 
for which he was specially educated, became a major in the Schleswig- 
Holstein war, and soon afterwards came to this country. He was 
peaceably employed in teaching when the rebellion broke out, and 
then he organized his regiment, and won for it and for himself the 
distinction of a thoroughly well-disciplined and capable body of good 
soldiers. Wounded at Cross Keys, he gained the confidence and admi- 
ration of his superiors by the way in which he handled his regiment 
and the brigade, and by his services as chief of staff to General Sigel 
when he was in command of the Eleventh and Twelfth Corps. He 
served until 1864, when he was mustered out as colonel, although he 
had served as commander of brigade and division. Returning to civil 
life, he died in New York in 1870, in consequence of the wounds and 
exposure incidental to four years of almost uninterrupted campaign 
life, marches, and battles. Gilsa Post, No. 264, of the Grand Army 
of the Republic, fitly marks by the adoption of his name the honor in- 
tended to be paid his memory by those who could best appreciate his 
services to his adopted country and his example of the devotion of his 
life to the cause in which he and his countrymen were united. 

Among the notable officers from Illinois, besides Hecker, whose 
memory deserves especial mention, there was General Knobelsdorff, a 
graduate of the military school at Culm, Prussia, who was a lieutenant 
in the Prussian army, joined the Schleswig-Holstein army, and came 
with hundreds of his comrades to the United States in 1851. He 
lived in Milwaukee and Chicago, and when the rebellion broke out 
organized the Twenty-fourth and Forty-fourth Illinois, commanded a 
brigade in Sigel’s corps, under Asboth, and had under him Colonel 
Nicholas Greusel, of the Seventh and Thirty-sixth Illinois, and Colonel 
Julius C. Raith, of the Forty-third. The Thirteenth Illinois Cavalry 
was also largely a German organization. 

Perhaps the most notable and representative German of Illinois 
was Frederick Hecker, one of the old Baden patriots and revolutionary 
leaders, who had found refuge in that State. When the rebellion 
broke out, he and his sons hurried to Missouri to enlist under Franz 
Sigel, and were recalled to organize the Twenty-fourth and Eighty-sixth 
Regiments. 

Adolph Engelmann served in the Mexican war in the Second 
Illinois, and during the rebellion was colonel of the Forty-third 
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Illinois, in succession to Raith, who fell at Shiloh, receiving the dis- 
tinction of brigadier-general as a reward. 

Hugo Wangelin was educated at the military school of Berlin, 
came to the United States in 1834, served in the Twelfth Missouri, 
under Osterhaus, and succeeded him in command of the regiment 
when Osterhaus was promoted, making a reputation for distinguished 
gallantry for himself and his German soldiers, representatives of the 
best elements of German emigration in the West. Wangelin took 
part in twenty-eight engagements, and died in 1883. 

His predecessor in the Forty-third Illinois, Julius Raith, was born 
in Germany in 1820, came to the United States in 1837, served as 
lieutenant in the Second Illinois in the Mexican war, was promoted to 
captain, and, good Democrat as he had been, was ready to serve in the 
war for the Union as colonel of the Forty-third,—a German regiment 
largely organized by Gustav Korner. He fell at Shiloh, in command 
of a brigade. 

Gustav Korner was a leading spirit in all German organizations in 
the West, both in peace and war, and his term of office as governor 
was marked by many events of importance. 

Korner himself is a representative German, and his earnest efforts 
to advance German culture and to engraft it on American patriotism 
deserve hearty recognition. His services in organizing troops and in 
the executive chair of Illinois are well known. His name is honorably 
perpetuated in his book describing the successive and successful settle- 
ment of Germans throughout the United States. He has represented 
his adopted country creditably abroad, and is now among the veterans 
around whom cluster the association of all that is best, alike in German 
and American patriotism. 

Thielemann’s cavalry battalion and Hotaling’s company of the 
Second Illinois cavalry, and Stolleman’s and D’Osband’s and Gumbart’s 
artillery, are among the German organizations that received frequent 
and always honorable mention in the history of the Western campaigns. 

Friedrich Hecker is one of the names that unite Germany and 
America in a common love of liberty. Born in Baden in 1811, 
educated at Heidelberg and Munich, he became a leader of the Repub- 
lican party in his native country, and was recognized as one of the 
master-spirits of the outbreak of 1848. To its failure we owe the 
large accession of many Germans, whose part in the Union cause has 
become one of the brightest pages of our history. His welcome to his 
new fatherland was hearty and universal. He settled down to a quiet 
farmer’s life in Illinois, took an active share in the work ofthe Re- 
publican .party, enlisted at the outbreak of the rebellion in Sigel’s 
regiment in St. Louis, and commanded successively the Twenty-fourth 
and the Eighty-second Illinois Volunteers, and left the field only 
because he was so severely wounded that he could no longer serve in 
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the army. Like Carl Schurz, he was invited to return to Germany to 
take part in the organization of its unity as an empire, but his love of 
America and American freedom made it impossible for him to leave 
his home. He was a representative man among the Germans, active 
in all their best work in civil life, and his death, on the 22d of Sep- 
tember, 1881, called forth universal expression of grief and sorrow. 
At his grave, and afterwards at the dedication of a monument to his 
memory in St. Louis, his old associates and his younger admirers bore 
testimony to the respect and affection in which Hecker’s name was 
held. Sigel, Schurz, Korner, Thielemann, Rombauer, Stifel, Leder- 
gerber, Engelmann, and many who had fought together on both 
continents for Republican principles, attested the service done to con- 
stitutional liberty in Europe and America by Friedrich Hecker, and 
the gratitude of Germany and of all Germans alike in the old and the 
new fatherland. 

Towa has preserved in the reports of the adjutant-general of the 
State a list of the places of nativity of its soldiers. Germany, of 
course, has its representatives in almost every organization, and in the 
Sixteenth and Twenty-sixth Iowa Volunteers there were companies 
entirely composed of Germans, rank and file, while the Fifth Cavalry 
was composed in part of Germans enlisted at Dubuque and Burlington 
for the Fremont Guards, by Colonel Carl Schaefer de Boernstein, who 
fell in action in Tennessee in May, 1862, and was mourned as a 
gallant soldier. 

Matthes’s Iowa battalion won distinction in Sherman’s army. 
Colonel Nicholas Perczel, of the Tenth Iowa, was also well spoken of. 

From the French colonists settled at Icaria, in Iowa, caine a 
number of soldiers, among them Anton von Gaudain, who was born 
in Berlin, of French-Huguenot stock,—the son of an army officer, 
and himself an army officer. He came to the United States at twenty- 
five, edited a French paper in New York, taught school, joined the 
Icarian community in Icaria, served for three years in the Union 
army, and after the war made his home in Corning, Iowa, near a 
settlement of French Icarians, where he died, in 1883. He was a 
scholar of remarkable attainments, and was beloved by all who knew 
him. 

Connecticut had in its Sixth Regiment a company of Germans from 
New Haven, Norwich, and Waterbury, commanded by Captain Klein, 
who became lieutenant-colonel of the regiment, and another, under 
Captain Biebel, from Bridgeport, Meriden, and New York. In its 
Eleventh Regiment, Captain Moegling had a company of Germans 
from New Haven and Fairfield. 

Indiana, according to the report of the adjutant-general of that 
State, had in its volunteer regiments 6456 Germans,—not far short of 
the 7190 credited to the State by Dr. Gould after the war had enabled 
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him to make a fuller comparison of figures,—and a fair proportion of 
the 14,940 foreigners serving in and for that State, and of the 155,578 
of its volunteer soldiers. Among the most noteworthy of its repre- 
sentative German soldiers were General August Willich,—and of him 
I speak more fully in his proper place as a general officer,—and 
Colonel John Gerber, killed in command of the Twenty-fourth Indiana 
at Shiloh, April 7, 1862. 

A German, Albert Lange, was one of the active staff of Governor 
Morton, and worked faithfully to enable that State to do its share 
successfully in the war of the rebellion. Another German, John B. 
Lutz, led the Indiana forces in their resistance to Morgan’s raids. The 
Thirty-second was a distinctive German regiment, organized in Dear- 
born, Floyd, Fort Wayne, Jefferson, and other farming districts, from 
the best classes of German-American settlers. 

Kentucky had many Germans among its fifty-six thousand loyal 
soldiers, and just as the Germans saved St. Louis and Missouri to the 
Union, so they helped to keep Louisville and Kentucky out of the 
Confederacy. F. Bierbower was major of the Fortieth Kentucky. Von 
Kielmansegge served in cavalry commands in Missouri, Florida, and 
Maryland, where Von Koerber was also a major of the First Cavalry. 

Minnesota wisely preserved a list of the nativities of its soldiers in 
the reports of its adjutant-general during the war. Company G, of 
the Second Regiment, and Companies D and E, of the Fifth Regiment, 
were both German organizations; and Henning von Minden was cap- 
tain of Company A of the battalion of cavalry raised by him, and Emil 
Munch was captain of the First Minnesota Light Artillery. John C. 
Becht, major of the Fifth Minnesota, and R. von Borgersock, colonel, are 
among the notable German officers from this State. 

Maine had as lieutenant-colonel of its First Artillery Regiment and 
captain of its Fifth Battery George F. Leppien, who had been lieutenant 
in an early Pennsylvania battery. He. was well known to Philadelphians 
from his residence and his connection with leading German citizens of 
that city. Educated at a military school in Germany, he showed himself 
a thorough soldier in his life and in his heroic death. 

Michigan claims to have supplied four thousand eight hundred and 
seventy-two Germans out of a total of fourteen thousand foreigners, 
and in addition to seventy-six thousand native-born citizens, in its por- 
tion of the army. It is worth noting that Gould’s estimate gives only 
three thousand five hundred and thirty-four. 

The Third Regiment of Missouri Volunteers was organized in St. 
Louis by Franz Sigel for the three months’ service, and took part in 
three battles during that time. The Fourth Regiment was the Black 
Yaeger Regiment, Colonel Schlittner; the Fifth was also a German 
regiment, commanded by Colonel Salomon. Of others there were the 
First Cavalry, Colonel Almstedt, the Second Reserves, Colonel Kall- 
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mann, the Third, Colonel Fritz, the Fourth, Colonel Hundehausen and 
Colonel Wesseling, and the Fifth, Colonel Stifel. Of the three years’ 
regiments there were the Second, Colonel Laibold, the Third, Colonel 
Hequembourg, the Fourth, Colonel Poten, the Twelfth, Colonel, after- 
wards General Osterhaus, the Fifteenth, Colonel Conrad, the Seven- 
teenth, Colonel Hassendeubel, the Thirty-ninth, Fortieth, and Forty- 
first, under Kutzner, Weydemeyer, and Von Deutsch, and the Fourth 
Cavalry, organized out of the Fremont and the Benton Hussars, almost 
entirely German in its rank and file, although it was commanded by 
a most talented and able American, Colonel Waring. Von Helmrich, 
his lieutenant-colonel, was a type of the German soldier. 

General Sigel himself was the first rallying-point of the Germans, 
both of Missouri and the northwest. Born in Baden in 1824, edu- 
cated at the Military School at Carlsruhe, in command of the repub- 
lican troops and minister of war in the revolution of 1848, he came to 
the United States in 1850, lived in New York until 1858, when he 
went to St. Louis, where he became a teacher in the German-American 
Academy and editor of a military journal. When the rebellion broke 
out he raised the first German regiment; and that old patriot, Hecker, 
came with his sons from their home in Illinois, enlisted under Sigel, 
and served with him until Hecker was made colonel of an Illinois 
regiment. From Wisconsin came General Salomon, who became colonel 
of the Fifth Missouri, a brigadier-general, and commanded a division 
in Fremont’s army. Sigel’s later services are part of the general history 
of the war of the rebellion. 

In the “Geschichte des 4-jihrigen Biirgerkrieges in d. V. S.,” von 
C. Sander, “Hauptman in d. k. pr. Artillerie,’ Frankfort-am-Main, 
Sauerlainder, 1865, it is stated that of the forty-three thousand officers 
of the United States forces, from three to four hundred only had been 
trained in military life abroad ; and their services were interfered with 
by the jealousy of the native citizens, by their ignorance of the lan- 
guage, and of the new conditions of a war in a country in which they 
were strangers. 

General Rosecrans is the grandson of an emigrant from Rhenish 
Prussia, who went to America at the close of the last century. 

General Osterhaus was born in Coblenz, was a merchant in Mann- 
heim, and took part in the Baden revolution ; in consequence came to 
the United States, and from colonel became a corps commander. 

Carl Schurz was born on the banks of the Rhine, became well 
known through his active share in the flight of Kinkel, gave up his 
embassy in Spain to become a general of volunteers, and became a 
member of Hayes’s cabinet. His services as an orator before the war 
made his name familiar to the whole country, and his return to civil 
life has been marked by many evidences of popular esteem and affec- 
tion. As editor of a series of books on our early German history by 
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Kapp and Seidensticker, he has again taken the place which he has so 
well earned as the type of the German-American citizen equally loyal 
to the country of his birth and that of his adoption and his home. 

New Jersey had no distinctive German regiments, but German 
companies were found in its regiments, notably K of the First, D of 
the Second, E of the Third, A of the Fourth, and G and L of the Second 
Cavalry, and K and L of the Third, and Batteries B and C of the 
First Artillery. 

Among the familiar names distinguished in the rebellion is that 
of the Roeblings, whose services in war have been overshadowed by 
their brilliant success in civil life; yet their share was no small one in 
the labors and the glories of the struggle for the Union. 

Captain Sohm as an artillerist and General Karge as a cavalry 
officer, and Major von Forstner and Major Alstrom of the Third New 
Jersey Cavalry, were among those who did especial service. 

Ohio sent to the front the Ninth Regiment, Colonel Kemmer- 
ling, the Twenty-eighth, Colonel August Moor, the Forty-seventh, 
Colonel F. Porchner, the Fifty-seventh, Colonel Bausenwein, the Sixty- 
seventh, Colonel Burstenbinder, the Third Cavalry, General Louis 
Zahm, the Fourth Battery, Captain Hoffmann, and the Eighth Bat- 
tery, Captain Markgraff. 

August Moor, colonel of the Twenty-eighth Ohio, was born in 
Leipsic in 1814, came to this country in 1833, was an officer of the 
Washington Guard of Philadelphia, and with its captain, Koseritz, 
took part in the Seminole war in 1836 as lieutenant of a dragoon regi- 
ment. In the Mexican war he rose from captain to colonel of the Fourth 
Ohio, and at the outbreak of the rebellion was made colonel of the 
Twenty-eighth Ohio, the second German regiment, and became a brig- 
adier-general as a reward for his gallant service. Von Blessing of the 
Thirty-seventh Ohio, Degenfeld of the Twenty-sixth, Aug. Dotze of 
the Eighth Ohio Cavalry, Alex. von Schroeder of the Seventy-fourth 
Ohio, Seidel of the Third Ohio Cavalry, Sondersdorff of the Ninth 
Ohio, Tafel of the One Hundred and Sixth Ohio, were others worth 
remembering. 

August Willich was born in Prussia in 1810. Following his 
father’s example, he, too, became a soldier, and in 1828 was second 
lieutenant, and in 1841 a captain of an artillery regiment, after 
receiving his education at the military schools at Potsdam and Berlin. 
In 1848 he joined Hecker, Struve, and others in their attempted revo- 
lution in Baden, and shared, with Sigel, Schimmelpfennig, Blenker, 
and others, the vicissitudes of that struggle, and finally came to the 
United States, in 1853. Here he was by turns a carpenter, a surveyor, 
and an editor. When the rebellion broke out, he enlisted in the 
First German Regiment of Ohio, of which he became the adjutant, 
while the Second was formed out of the excess of the former by 
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Colonel August Moor. He was soon made colonel of the Thirty- 
second, or First German Indiana Regiment, and rapidly won distinction 
and promotion. His record in the West was brilliant throughout. 
Returned to civil life, he was rewarded with election to an honorable 
and lucrative office, and at the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian war 
he offered his services. He died in Ohio, January 23, 1878. 

Christopher Degenfeld was born in Germany in 1824, and trained 
there as a soldier. He was major of the Twenty-sixth Ohio Volun- 
teers, and afterwards captain of the Twelfth Ohio Cavalry. His 
severe wounds obliged him to retire, and his life was shortened by his 
suffering until his death, in his fifty-fourth year, in Sandusky. 

Captain Hermann Dettweiler was born in Baden in 1825, and was 
a soldier in its revolutionary army. He served in the Sixth Ken- 
tucky until his wounds obliged him to leave the field. He died in 
Louisville on the 11th of September, 1878. 

Wisconsin had for its war governor Edward Salomon, born in 
Halberstadt, Prussia, in 1828. He came to Wisconsin in 1849, and 
was by turns school-teacher, county surveyor, court clerk, lawyer, and 
governor. The Ninth Wisconsin was raised by Colonel—later General 
—Frederich Salomon. Born in Prussia in 1826, engineer, architect, 
and soldier in Germany, he too came to Wisconsin in 1849. He had 
served in a Missouri regiment, but returned to organize a German 
regiment in Wisconsin. His companies were, among other striking 
titles, The Sheboygan Tigers, The Sigel Guard, The Wisconsin Tigers, 
and The Tell Sharpshooters. When the colonel became a brigadier- 
general, the regiment was commanded by Colonel Jacobi and by 
Colonel Charles E. Salomon. 

The Twenty-sixth Wisconsin was another German regiment, organ- 
ized at Camp Sigel, Milwaukee, and commanded by Colonel Jacobi 
and General Winkler. It served in the Eleventh Corps, and shared in 
its varying fortunes in the East and its brilliant successes under 
Sherman. The Twenty-seventh was also a German regiment under 
Colonel Conrad Krez, as were the Thirty-fourth, under Colonel Fritz 
Anneke, and the Thirty-fifth, under Colonel Henry Orff. Gustav von 
Deutsch commanded a company of cavalry from Wisconsin, which 
became Company M of the Fourth Missouri Cavalry. The Second 
Battery, Wisconsin Artillery, was also a German organization. The 
Fritz Anneke of the Thirty-fourth Wisconsin was no doubt also the 
author of the “ Zweite Freiheitshampf,” published in Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, in 1861. 

Of the few selected as representatives of the German soldiers in 
the rebellion, Ammen, Burger, Benedict, Blenker, Von Blessingh, 
Franz Darr, Engelmann, Gilsa, Hassendeubel, Moor, Rosa, Salm, Stahel, 
Steinwehr, Von Schroder, Weber, Zahm, and Zeigler may well be 
considered typical examples. How small a proportion are these to the 
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great number who served with equal patriotism! It is not possible in 
the space at command to give a detailed account of any of those who 
were fortunate enough to be distinguished in their special services. I 
have only sketched out the active share taken in every part of the 
country by its German citizens, and perhaps some more diligent student 
may yet be inspired to complete the picture by an exhaustive study of 
the subject. The little I have said, with all its omissions and imper- 
fections, will, however, serve to show that the Germans did their 
share in and for the Union, alike in numbers, in courage, in endu- 
rance, in zeal, in all the qualities that make the good soldier and the 
good citizen. We may fairly point to the record of their achieve- 
ments and claim for them the reward of duty well done. Both those 
who brought with them the training, skill, and experience acquired in 
Germany, and those who had as part of their inheritance their heredi- 
tary qualities, deserve to be remembered, and my task will have been 
successful if their names be for even a little rescued from forgetfulness 
and oblivion. 

There were, of course, on the surface, many Germans who rose 
early to a dangerous eminence, and soon ended their career with 
anything but credit to themse]ves or their countrymen, but these were 
soon thinned out by the actual experiences of real war. As they dis- 
appeared, their places were taken by men of merit, and the German 
soldier earned the rank which his own achievements had gained for 
him. It was in the ranks, and as non-commissioned officers, that 
their steadiness, courage, discipline, endurance, and other manly virtues 
were especially marked. Courage is not such a rare virtue, but the 
capacity to be a good soldier in the long and weary months of inaction, 
in the depression incidental to defeat, in the license that follows victory, 
in the trying hours of imprisonment and sickness,—this was the marked 
characteristic of the German soldier, and it shone out in those regi- 
ments and companies in which the mass was made up of impetuous 
and undisciplined Americans, unaccustomed to obedience and self- 
sacrifice. Here and there a German was found who steadied the others 
by his example, sometimes without a word, occasionally by a little 
encouragement, always by his manly and soldierly qualities. The 
literature of the war is largely made up of the heroic achievements of 
those who gained promotion and distinction, but there is also found in 
regimental histories and in the dry annals of State records, the occa- 
sional mention of some special gallantry of the enlisted man. The 
story of his part of the hardships and the successes of the war remains 
to be told,—cannot, perhaps, in view of the vast number of soldiers, 
ever be fully told,—but wherever the German soldier served, there he 
made his mark by characteristic virtues or faults, equally the distin- 
guishing traits of his own nationality. 

J. G. ROSENGARTEN. 









THE UNITED SERVICE, 





VERSES IMITATED FROM COPLAS OF AN 
ANDALUSIAN SOLDIER. 






Tuy lips are silken banners, and 
Beneath their crimson luster, 
In gleaming lines, the soldiers stand— 
Two ranks prepared for muster. 













Light batteries o’er the fatal field, 
Their countless victims strewing, 

Are thy dark flashing eyes; I yield, 

For quarter meekly suing. 







If daring deeds might win thy vows, 
At nothing would I falter ; 

I’d dare thy father’s beetling brows, 

Or those of grim Gibraltar. 







T’ll seek the thickest of the strife, 
And lofty deeds of glory ; 

My girl shall be a general’s wife, 

Or mourn a lover gory. 









The conscripts march, oh, cruel theft! 
While those that are rejected, 

The crooked and the weak, are left 

To comfort maids dejected. 








The girl that jilts a veteran bold 
To marry a clodhopper, 

Would throw away the finest gold 

To pick up worthless copper. 













If swift promotion you would gain, 
Yet shrink from war and slaughter, 

The path is old and very plain— 
Marry the general’s daughter. 


E. L. Huearns, 
Captain, Second U. 8. Cavalry. 







“ALAS! FOR THE LOVE THAT LIVES 
ALWAY.” 


CHAPTER I. 


‘‘THE moon shone down on old Cro’s Nest, 
And mellowed the shade on his shaggy breast.’’ 


Shone down, too, on a couple comfortably ensconced within the shadow 
of old Cro’, and at that moment utterly oblivious to the beauties of 
nature surrounding them. 

The mighty river, with all its pent-up greatnesggrushing tumultu- 
ously through the narrow channel, to presently flow out in sweeping 
curves and calm majesty into the broad basin formed by the ever- 
changing banks, which all along their length dance to the rhythmic 


music of the water a stately cotillion, now advancing, now receding, 
anon chasséing in graceful sidelong movement, and now almost meet- 
ing in loving embrace, but ever kept apart by the roar of the music, 
which in triumphal procession rises in grand crescendo, or sinks into 
gentle pianissimo as the dancing shores courtesy and part to let it pass. 

But our absorbed couple had something of much more importance 
to think about than the vagaries of an old river which served the pur- 
pose it was probably intended for, of forming an excellent site for that 
most charming spot in the world to a girl of sixteen, the West Point 
Military Academy. 

Were they not engaged in the solemn performance of transferring 
one of the shiny bell-buttons adorning the boy’s gray jacket to a 
slender gold bracelet worn by the girl? said transfer leaving buttonless 
a spot just where that peculiar and much maligned organ, the heart, is 
said to be situated, which not only has to keep the life-blood speeding 
through our veins, but must, perforce, bear the brunt of all our emo- 
tions. The transfer having been successfully accomplished, and one 
very small white hand imprisoned in a brown blistered palm,—for under 
a July sun the cadets had been building “pontoons” all day,—a voice that 
was just emerging from a boyish gruffness to a soft mellow tone that 
some day would be fatal in its effects on the feminine tympanum said, 
eagerly, “That is the seal of our betrothal. You will promise now 
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never to take another button from any of the other fellows? and, 
Lilian, give back those you have now.” 

Lilian was very far gone. The situation was most romantic. The 
“moon shone down;” the river gently murmured ; a robin sleepily 
twittered in a bush near by, and a pair of very handsome brown eyes 
were looking oh! so tenderly into hers; but give up that dozen and a 
half brass buttons,—every one a trophy from as many gray jackets in 
as many stages of sentimental idiocy, but all presented with words, 
and looks, and sighs, that gave each a history! Give up the dear 
delight of showing those trophies to the girls at school, and return with 
just one, about which might cluster memories and associations far out- 
stripping all the others, but in an intangible unrelatable manner that 
would not carry to the practical school-girl mind the proof positive 
of belleship conveyed by the dozen and a half. 

“And if I do, Hervey, will you get back the buttons you have 
given, and never, never give another ?” 

“H’m!” answered the embryo major-general, “it would hardly 
do, dear, to ask the girls at the hotel to return buttons I only gave 
because they asked for them; and as for giving another, dear little 
goose, do you suppose the giving of a thousand would ever mean any- 
thing to me, after the sacred associations connected with this one?” 
Which was a graceful way of avoiding an actual promise, usual, how- 
ever, with Mr. Norvell, especially as he had offered to bring a button 
to the beautiful Miss Helene that very evening, whom it would not do 
to offend, considering her beauty, riches, and social position; these 
very considerations, however, holding her rather aloof from the senti- 
mental regard of the junior cadets. 

There was nothing, however, in the dear little creature by his side, 


“Too bright and good 
For human nature’s daily food.” 


She was pretty enough to satisfy the not too esthetic cadet taste,— 
pretty in a sweet, wild-rose way, with curly, blowey bronze hair, merry 
blue eyes, “ tip-tilted nose,” and pink, babyish skin; dressed well, too, 
and carried the little head with a certain stag-like grace that constituted 
her sole claim to beauty; and above all, she expressed in word and 
action a total and utter admiration and adoration for the six feet, broad 
shoulders, and débonair appearance of Mr. Hervey Norvell, second- 
class man and cadet-at-large, which, in Mr. Hervey’s private opinion, 
showed enough taste and discernment in any girl to make her an object 
of devotion from himself and a large circle of male admirers. 
“Well,” said Lilian, trying to effect a compromise, “I’ll take my 
buttons back to the school and give them away. I” (with lofty dis- 
dain) “don’t care anything for them ; but those silly girls will like to 
have them. I am going to-morrow.” 
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“Going!” he exclaimed ; “ where ?” 

“To New York. Papa insists upon my taking the summer course 
at school, so that I can come out to him next winter. Of course I shall 
be delighted to see papa and mamma again, but Oregon is so far away, 
and, Hervey, you don’t graduate for ever so long.” 

“T know it,” was the doleful answer; “not for two years, maybe 
three,” remembering that almost absolute failure in “conic sections.” 
“And—Jove! there goes the call for tattoo. Well, I can’t get there 
in time: that makes ten more demerits. Now I am ninety-nine; one 
more puts me out.” 

“Oh, Hervey! run, run; never mind me. That’s only the first 
call; you will have time. Come, I’ll race with you. I’l] be in camp 
before you now.” 

The little figure sped lightly away. It was not very dignified, to 
be sure; but what could Hervey do but follow? Then, he might get 
in before his name was called. So presently the moon that had watched 
so many episodes, ridiculous, sentimental, even tragical, on this very 
spot, now smiled indulgently on the flying pair, and even slipped be- 
hind a passing cloud when they reached open ground, thus allowing 
Hervey to fall in his place in the ranks unobserved, just as Cadet Nor- 
vell’s name was called. Here an unforeseen accident occurred. 

It happened that Hervey’s chum and room-mate had seen him early 
in the evening wending his way far afield with Miss Almer, and also 
noticed his absence when the assembly was called; but, alas! the 
friendly shade cast by Lady Luna was too deep for Jack to see his 
return. So, possessed of a good voice for mimicry, and a not too awk- 
ward conscience, he determined to answer for his friend. Judge, then, 
of his dismay when, the name being called, his own and another voice 
pronounced in stentorian accents, “ Here !” 

“ Ah! will both the Mr. Norvells step forward?” said the sarcastic 
and deeply-hated voice of the first-class man sergeant. Hervey, as a 
matter of course, stepped to the front, quite as much astonished as the 
sergeant, while Jack held back, ready to avow himself if the occasion 
absolutely demanded, but fervently hoping Hervey’s fertile imagination 
in inventing excuses, sharpened by long practice and hairbreadth escapes, 
might not now desert him. 

“ Whom did you engage to answer for your name, in case you were 
absent at tattoo?” was the stern question addressed our hero. 

“No one, sir. I had no idea of being absent,” which was quite 
true. 

An unvarnished lie among cadets is most unusual, and, when one 
is even faintly suspected, no punishment is deemed too severe until the 
truth is proved. 

“You may go to your tent in arrest until this matter is investi- 
gated,”’ was the sentence now pronounced against poor Hervey. “And 
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until to-morrow morning at guard-mount will be given the cadet who 
answered to Cadet Norvell’s name to make himself known to the adju- 
tant. After that time the company will be put on honor to answer the 
questions individually addressed.” 

Norvell had only time to whisper to Jack, “ Don’t give yourself 
away, old fellow, it will be all right ; and take Miss Almer home,—she 
is hiding behind the old elm,” when he was marched off to his tent, 
where he passed the night in restless wakefulness, knowing all chance 
of seeing Lilian was over, especially if she left the next day, and fear- 
ing the dreaded ten demerits might be increased to such a number his 
dismissal from the Point would be an assured fact. 

Meanwhile, trembling little Lilian heard the faux pas, the harsh 
order, saw the disgraceful retreat of her hero, and, realizing she must 
get to the hotel some way before the company was dismissed and she 
discovered, drew her white robe around her, and fled like a deer 
through the camp, up the broad walk, to the hotel, nor stopped an 
instant until she was safely locked within her own little room. In 
consequence, when friend Jack came to the tree, he found the bird 
flown; and the cadet adjutant, who was not a little puzzled at this 
queer miscarrying of some deep cadet plot, noted the flying white 
figure, and grimly smiled. 

“ A woman, of course,” which cynicism was excusable in a first- 
class man, aged twenty-two, and recently jilted. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE ever-faithful Jack, after much cogitation, came to the conclusion 
it would be better for all concerned for him to “own up,” as, after all, 
he alone was to blame. Norvell did get there in time for tattoo, 
and, however friendly his (Jack’s) motives might have been, he had no 
right to suppose Norvell was going to voluntarily absent himself, at 
least without making some provision to cover his absence. It was too 
bad to have Norvell kept in arrest all day, and let that dear little 
Lilian go away without seeing him, Again, Jack had a very soft 
place in his heart for Miss Almer,—a purely platonic, elderly-brother 
feeling, of course. He watched the pretty love-idyll going on before 
his eyes much as an indulgent father might, and wanted to see the 
play properly performed, and say, “ Bless you, my children!” at the 
close. This is how Jack defined his feelings, but getting rather mixed, 
having in the same thought placed himself in a platonic, fraternal, and 
paternal attitude towards Lilian, He turned to write out his excuse 
for the adjutant, which was duly handed in and proved satisfactory, 
inasmuch as Norvell was released from arrest, and Jack got the ten 


demerits. 
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“ By Jove, old fellow, those ten demerits will only be an added 
link in the golden chain of our friendship!” somewhat floridly cried 
Norvell, in the exuberance of joy at getting out in time to see Lilian, 
which ardor was effectually quenched by an orderly appearing with an 
order for Mr. Norvell to join the target practice that afternoon. “And 
it is not my turn, either,” he said, aggrieved. “Jack, you will take a 
note for me to Miss Almer, won’t you, and walk down to the boat 
with her, and tell her just how cut up I feel, and, if I can, I’ll get a 
day’s leave and run down to see her before she goes West? But I 
don’t suppose,” he grumbled, “there’s such a chance as that for me, 
I am so out of favor.” 

Jack promised to make Miss Almer as happy as possible by proxy, 
and Mr. Norvell disconsolately betook himself to the target-field. 

As Jack emerged from the office at the hotel where he had gone to 
register, he met Lilian, looking so altogether lovely in a dainty gray 
traveling suit, he felt a strangely gladsome feeling that he was to be 
her sole companion, comforter, and adviser for the next hour,—a 
feeling he instantly suppressed as traitorous to his friend, and loyally 
tried to be just as happy because the sudden lightening of her face at 
sight of him was that she knew he brought her news of Hervey. 

“What have they done to him?” she piteously inquired, starting 
slightly as a rattle of musketry was heard, and looking as if she feared 
his answer. Jack’s love of fun proved too much for his sympathy. 

“They have taken him out there,” he said, gravely nodding towards 
a cloud of smoke rising from under the hill. “ ‘That’s the first shot ; 
I wish it were the last for him, poor fellow !” 

“ What!” cried Lilian, with terror-stricken face, in her eagerness 
grasping Jack’s arm. Then reproachfully, as she saw the twinkle in 
his eye, “ How could you frighten me so? They never shoot cadets.” 

“Oh, yes they do; shoot them right out of the Point sometimes,” 
laughed Jack. 

Lilian laughed, too, but another anxiety took possession of her. 
“You don’t mean Hervey,”—with a little catch,—“ Mr. Norvell has 
been treated that way?” Not for the world could she bring herself to 
utter in any sense the tragical word. 

“Shot?” coldly said Jack. The spirit of mischief was in him, 
and he dearly loved to tease; but, as was always the case, his remorse 
was also great when he saw the little figure shudder, and, eager to 
make amends, he gave her Hervey’s letter, delivered all the messages, 
sang Norvell’s praises to the skies, and otherwise demeaned himself as 
should a true friend with a brotherly regard for his chum’s sweetheart. 
But he questioned if he were altogether repaid, when, with the fate of 
disinterested friends, he was turned over to the chaperon and bundles, 
while Lilian, with recovered spirits, chattered gayly to the squad of 
cadets who had gathered at the boat to see her off; for it is not to be 
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supposed the departure of such a popular belle could pass without 
many demonstrations of regret from the boys in gray. Still, Jack had 
Lilian’s sweetest smile and last hand-clasp, as she eagerly whispered, 
“Thank you so much. Please look after Hervey, he is so thoughtless 
and headstrong.” 

As the boat pushed out in midstream, another peal of musketry 
rattled over the water and Lilian again shuddered, while the baleful 
word “shot” seemed to mingle with the reverberations among the 
Highlands. “That foolish Jack has made me superstitious,” she 
thought ; “but I wish he hadn’t said it.” 

Two or three hours later, as Jack was slowly meandering along 
“ Flirtation walk,” he looked up at the hotel porch, and there, where 
the moon shone full on them, sat the beautiful Miss Helene and Hervey. 
The lovely Creole held in her shapely hand a bright bell button, and 
after what seemed to be some slight hesitation on his part, Norvell bent 
down and fastened the bauble to her bracelet,—an act that could never 
again mean anything to him—oh, no,—but Jack doubted not Hervey 
did need looking after, “although he has met his match there, at any 
rate,” quoth Jack, with which consolatory reflection he retired to his 
tent. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE first of July has come, and the summer season has fairly opened 
at Old Point Comfort. Shoals of beautiful Marylanders, sweet-faced 
Virginians, languid Louisianians, and aristocratic South Carolinians 
have taken the place of the stylish, well-dressed New Yorkers, cul- 
tured Bostonians, and shrill-voiced sisters of Maine, who through the 
early spring months paused in their flight from Florida just long 
enough to deposit their remaining shekels in the ample pockets of mine 
host of the “ Hygeia,” thus enabling him to present that smiling visage 
and many home comforts to what, in his heart of hearts, the diplomatic 
old gentleman still calls “ My people.” 

The house is full, and from the water front in the pavilion and 
along the esplanade the scene is most brilliant with fair faces and 
billowy laces; but, alas! alack-a-day ! men there are none,—or in such 
minority as fail to give the required tone to the fair picture of “high 
lights.” The one or two young officers are sometimes to be seen in 
the dim perspective of water-battery or upper beach, but these shades 
have been put in by early workers in the field, and the other girls, 
with quite as artistic ideas, have no material to work upon. “ Mine 
host” is quite distracted at the barrenness of the land, and it is with 
much pleasure he announces to a favored group that half a dozen of 
the lately graduated class from West Point will be at the fort the next 
morning. 
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“ Half a dozen!” they cry. “Oh! don’t let the other girls know,” 
and they straightway fall to making plans for the capture and imprison- 
ment of these Yankee soldier boys before the grim fortress has taken 
possession of them, and they can emerge with colors flying, decked in 
the panoply of war, and captivate if not capture them. Several 
laughingly assert an intense desire for crabbing in the early morning,— 
crabbing in a bewitching costume on the wharf, when the boat comes 
in, is most effective—while another, always original, proposes they don 
their bathing-suits and, with long ropes entwined with flowers, swim 
out to meet the incoming steamer, and with fragrant garlands draw it 
gently into shore. “Such an attention could hardly fail to be appre- 
ciated ; but, oh, girls!” she continues, “it is a blessed thing some men 
are coming to break up these protracted meetings. Our inanities are 
too dreadful. Good-night.” 

“She thinks the advent of recently graduated cadets will abolish 
protracted meetings and inanities, does she? Well, I don’t,” mur- 
mured black-eyed Miss Cole, the nearest approach to strong-mindedness 
in the party. 

Notwithstanding the discussed plans for the capture of the “ Inno- 
cents,” the sun had long been up and the boat in many hours before 
there was any stir in the camp of the Amazons, and even then the 
attack was made in such a demure, guarded manner the enemy was 
taken completely by surprise, and induced by pure strategy to make 
the first advance. 

The six new arrivals walked round and round the huge pavilion, 
“snuffing the battle afar,” and making inward comments on the many 
styles and varieties of beauty before them; and among the brand-new 
nniforms and equally new mustachios it is not hard to recognize the 
now Lieutenant Hervey Norvell and his still fidus achates, Jack Tre- 
maine. Hervey came out of West Point much better, on the whole, 
than his record of two years ago gave warrant. He had never seen 
Lilian since that night he had run that mad race with her, and, incon- 
sistent as it may appear with his volatile nature, his heart still owned 
. allegiance to her, although this constancy did not prevent his having 
numberless of what, in cadet parlance, were termed “spoons,” some of 
them so desperate that Jack often thought Lilian’s sway was over. But 
the correspondence was kept up with unabated vigor, and it was un- 
duobtedly her influence, and a desire to graduate where she would be 
proud to see him, that led to his bending his really bright faculties to 
his studies that last winter at the Point, and placed him among the first 
ten in receiving his diploma. 

Jack, good, plodding fellow, was not far behind, but much to their 
mutual disgust they were not assigned to the same regiment. Hervey, 
at the end of his graduating leave, was bound for the Pacific coast, while 
Jack’s station was to be Old Point; and as there could scarcely be 
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found a pleasanter place in which to spend the summer, they both de- 
termined to finish their leaves together here. 

Their brother-officers, after some teasing, at last relented and pre- 
sented them to several young ladies, and now in the open dining-room 
they were at tea, a merry party of four or five officers and as many 
girls. Presently there floated rather than walked into the room a 
most ethereal creature, with thin, sharply-chiseled features, far-away 
dreamy dark eyes, and clustering dark hair, who instantly claimed 
Norvell’s attention. “Ah! Mr. Norvell, there is no use in gazing in 
that direction,” cried Miss Cole, with whom Norvell was already hold- 
ing an incipient flirtation ; “that is our bride, Captain Harkins’s wife. 
They have just returned from their wedding-tour. Is she not beautiful?” 
’ Peculiar looking, rather than beautiful,” answered Norvell. “She 
has an uncanny look.” 

“Oh, but you should see her sister,” continued Miss Cole. “She 
is Mrs. Harkins intensified ; a trifle younger and so lovely! I tell you 
candidly, Mr. Norvell, it is well for us girls she is so quiet and has such 
a fondness for her own society; if she chose she could have every man 
in the hotel at her feet, and we would be left to watch her triumph.” 

Before Norvell could improve the golden opportunity of assuring 
her all such fears were groundless on her part, at least, a whispered 
“There she is,” caused him to turn, and then he forgot all about Miss 
Cole, appropriate speeches, everything, save the strange apparition, as 
he almost believed, fioating down the room. 


‘¢Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful,”’ 


he thought. There was the same gliding motion as the sister’s, but 
the long white robe seemed to cling round her and trail after, more as 
if it were part of herself than any outward adornment. The hair was 
lighter, with strange golden gleams which caught and imprisoned the 
light a moment, then let it go gleaming and fading like a Venetian 
gold stone. ach separate hair curled and twisted around her head 
like a thing of life, and yet it was all so soft and fine and silky as to 
bar even the suggestion of Medusa snakiness. The complexion was 
pure and white and opal-tinted, and the eyes were lambent with the 
same peculiar, far-away expression, only, as Miss Cole said, “ intensified.” 

“ Ah! she frightens me,” cried that young lady, with a little shud- 
der, probably as much to bring Mr. Norvell’s wandering attention back 
to herself as actual fear at a sight which must have been most familiar 
’ to her. 

“ Really,” she continued, “I don’t believe Miss Grey—fancy such 
a commonplace name with all that—all that—well, I don’t know 
what you would call it,—at any rate, she is probably as ordinary as 
her name. I do believe the girl is embarrassed by her beauty and the 
strange effect it has on every one. She has no friends; no one has 
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ever heard her talk beyond the merest monosyllables, and she has a 
fancy for wandering up the beach to the cemetery, you know,—or no, 
you don’t know, but you will,” with an arch little laugh; “and there 
among the pines our poetical young man says she listens to their 
secrets, and herself confides in the ocean. Honestly, I think she does 
it because she is lonely. She don’t know how to get on with men, and 
although, as I said, they are fascinated by her beauty, they fear her. 
Well, Mr. Norvell,” continued this unabashed young woman, to whom 
silence must have been golden, she so seldom had any in her possession, 
— it is not flattering, but it’s very evident you are bewitched with the 
siren. Now, come, I’ll be generous, but I’ll make a wager. I will 
introduce you this evening, and I’ll wager you a pound of caramels 
that in one day you will be coming back to me with a tear in your eye 
and caramels in your pocket, and the honest confession that the siren 
is either a fool or, as Aunt Betsy hath it, ‘’Deed, she doant b’long 
hyar ; she’d better go ’long up to the gravy-yeard wher she cum from. 
They ain’t no flesh an’ blood ’bout her ’cept what she drink, for I tell 
you, chil’, she are a vampire.’” 

It was impossible not to laugh at Miss Cole’s clever mimicry of 
the old colored aunty, and Norvell eagerly asserted he had no desire to 
extend his acquaintance to “ vampires ;” flesh and blood sirens were 
much more pleasant. It was very lovely out on the beach. Wouldn’t 
she show him some of the charming walks about the Point, take him 
through the water-battery? He wanted to see that wonderful gun, 
“Le canon qui parle.” 

No, Miss Cole shook her head. She was not without her peculi- 
arities, and one of these was that, although pretty and attractive her- 
self, she more enjoyed watching others at the game of life than being 
herself an active participant. Her keen mind gauged Norvell’s char- 
acter at a glance; saw how impressionable he was, and yet with what 
pertinacity he could cling to a desired object ; knew that others having 
failed would only make him more anxious to interest Miss Grey, and 
then she wondered if his handsome face and bright, attractive manners 
would pass unheeded by the “siren.” “Come right away; prepare 
to meet your fate,” she laughed. “No,” as he still hesitated, “I am 
not going to see if it would be agreeable to her. She ought to want 
to know all the officers of her brother’s regiment. You are not in 
the same regiment? Don’t make any difference; you are all in the 
army together: she will have to meet you some day.” 

Thus leading him, an almost unwilling victim, she presented Mr. 
Norvell to Miss Grey, and with a malicious little moue at him turned 
and left them. 

Norvell felt helpless. His mind was somewhat confused with Miss 
Cole’s rapid and varied accounts of Miss Grey’s eccentricities ; he knew 
not how to address such an unearthly combination, and for the first 
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time in his life found himself growing awkward and confused in a 
lady’s presence, with no ready words at hand to gracefully open the 
conversation. 

“Darn it! Why don’t she say something?” he thought, angrily, 
When just then a soft—“It’s a very warm evening, don’t you think 
so, Mr. Norvell?” caused him to stare stupidly down, and wonder if 
the ordinary words clothed in that pathetic, vibrant voice, proceeded 
from the beautiful form beside him. 

“ A—er—yes! very warm, very warm indeed,” he stammered. 
“ Jove! I should think it was,” he muttered, flushing at his own stu- 
pidity. 

But the ice was broken. If such a celestial being could condescend 
to speak of the weather, surely he could entertain her with much that 
was elevating and delightful, and as the heat was really oppressive in 
the brightly-lighted ball-room, he asked her to promenade on the 
smooth line of beach, where the sweet south wind was blowing, and 
the water danced and sparkled and fell in little ripples of iridescent 
light under the soft rays of a young moon. 

“Oh, yes,” she answered, brightly. “I will show you the love- 
liest place, and if you would like,” with a charming hesitation and a 
glance from the lambent eyes, “I will take my zither. I love to sing 
when I listen to the ocean. Wait an instant for me,” and she glided 
away “as a feather is wafted downward,” murmured Norvell. Half 
forgotten quotations sprang to his mind as he gazed at her. “She 
clothes my thoughts in poetry; she is poetry personified,” he said. 
She presently returned, a white lace mantilla thrown over her head 
and about her shoulders, in the folds of which she only half concealed 
her zither. 

Miss Cole threw a triumphant smile to Norvell as he passed, and 
Jack gazed anxiously at him, thinking of Lilian; and many watched 
them enviously, and exchanged glances as the two walked slowly up 
the beach to where the whispering pines divulged their secrets, but 
kept close hidden the confidences reposed in them. 


(To be continued.) 





TO, ABOUT, AND ACROSS MADAGASCAR. 
(Concluded from page 89.) 


Ve 


June 17.—Started early, very weak and obliged most of the way to 
be carried. Descended into a level but rolling plain that stretched far 
away to the blue distance. Saw many locusts; hundreds of hogs feed- 
ing upon them. Great lumps and sores are constant on the shoulders 
of many of my men from their burdens. Coming over a hill, we sud- 
denly came in sight of the great Bongolava Range to the west again. 
It is relieving to know that the foot of these mountains is only forty 
miles from the sea. 

At 11.50 descended a little hill and came to a little, well-wooded 
nook, and here unlimbered for coffee and rice. After breakfast (?) got 
under way again, and passed over a country much the same as in the 
morning. At sundown climbed a rising hill and entered the funny 
town of Janjina (the “J” pronounced as “Z”). The road here is cut 
right through a peculiar gray-like strata of lead-colored sand. 

The town is surrounded by the usual cactus-grown wall and in- 
closed court and cattle-yards. The streets are somewhat wider and the 
pigs more numerous, There was the usual idle crowd of lookers-on, 
and a great number of children eating dried locusts. 

The peculiar interest centred in Janjina is the magnificent view 
here of the surrounding country. As far as the eye can reach on every 
side, north, east, south, and west, stretches Madagascar. So vast is the 
view, that one can hardly distinguish hill from deep ravine. Winding, 
silver, thread-like, flow the feeders to the Zizibongy. From north to 
south against the distant sky the Bongolava Mountains stretch west- 
ward, terminating in prominent peaks, that can be seen from the sea 
by vessels bound to Bayloo, for forty miles. 

We remained at Janjina all night. Many of men sick, two dying 
yesterday, and one child this morning. Many determined to remain 
here; but at a big “ kabary” Stanwood and myself both declared our 
intention to push on. High fever all night. 

June 18.—Left Janjina early with remainder of party, many very 
weak, and myself miserable. Descended rapidly, very rapidly, so that 
within but a very few hours we reached the plain below. In four 
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hours had reduced the elevation seven hundred feet! Noticed the 
same peculiarity of strata,—lead-colored sand and scaly stones,—ex- 
tending in a direct line to the westward, and about four or five feet 
below the surface. Even ant-hills, or rather houses, in the construc- 
tion of which the insect used the substrata, were all lead color, and in 
marked contrast with the brown surface soil. Crossed many brooks, 
and noticed deep holes often dug in the ground. These latter are dug 
by the Sakalavas, so that the spirits of evil that may follow them 
about may tumble in, and not pursue them farther. 

A most surprising change of country and of climate now rapidly 
took place; vegetation is now most abundant and densely tropical ; 
palm-, guava-, cocoa-, rubber-, and fruit-trees abound ; birds of every 
character populate the air, and the air is soft but sultry. In fact, from 
a temperate climate and region, we are plunged into a tropical land and 
growth. We approach the dense forest-belt of the western sea-coast. 
Here, on every side, became more and more evident the presence of 
that precious mineral,—gold! Here lies under foot, in these rugged, 
far-reaching hills, the treasury of Madagascar. Distinct and marked 
out-croppings of gold-bearing quartz crop out at the surface in perfect 
strata at very short intervals. Where the rain has cut through, these 
strata become the most marked, and “ bed-rock” is seen for long dis- 
tances when the rain has washed away the soil. Slate formations are 
on all sides,—a very good evidence. Passed many rubber-trees and a 
very great variety of palms. 

At 11.40 entered the wooded town of Tambazoo, and were imme- 
diately surrounded by a naked crowd of curious men and women. 
Their looks were not very friendly, and several fights occurred between 
our men and the village people, which we rigorously put a stop to. 
Got away gladly, and plunged again into the forest. At 3.50 crossed a 
very large feeder to the Zizibongy, and then coming to a vast swamp, 
floundered through it, and so entered Malimbandy, a large town, under 
a Hova governor. 

I am very ill and weak indeed. Another man died to-day, and 
several are not here to muster. Stanwood is pretty well. Rumors 
reach us of trouble to the westward, of “ Jirika” men, and that Raka- 
tava is going to prevent our reaching the sea. We are going all the 
same. 

June 19.—Clear, but very hot. Unable to proceed; too weak to 
get up. Remained in Malimbandy all day, on a mat, under the tent. 
This town isa sort of cattle centre, and there are not less than one 
thousand head here all the time. Yesterday, I omitted to mention, we 
passed the town of Kabodu, where lives an exceedingly friendly Saka- 
lava chief. He came to see me to-day, and wanted to go with his 
best men to escort us to the coast. Declined it. Very ill to-night; 
delirious. 
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June 20.—Got away this morning. Men gathered in as close order 
as possible. Morning clear, cool, and refreshing. Across a country 
overgrown with very tall grass, abounding in game. Passed a second 
very large feeder to the Zizibongy. After crossing, came to a country 
of rich, rolling land. Tall grasses hid the trail; increasing number of 
palm-trees on every side, also many tamarind-trees. The whole char- 
acter of country is intensely tropical; the air is hot and heavy, and 
fever lurks in every bush. The sun pours down with fierce intensity 
its heat ; butterflies flit from flower to flower, and insects of beautiful 
colors people the air. Splendidly-plumaged birds abound, the sky is 
cloudless, and I feel as if I were in the heart of Cuba or Brazil. 

All day long the scenery remained the same. Peculiar strata out- 
croppings I noticed everywhere, especially on the hill-tops, where in- 
cessant rains had washed away the surface soil. On one hill there was 
a remarkable strata, that extended for some miles, of perfectly round, 
smooth stones, mixed with fine, yellow sand, exactly what one would 
expect to find on the sea-shore. How did it get there? 

I did a great deal of shooting all through this country, killing 
many varieties of birds,—wild guinea-fowl, partridges, sand-grouse 
(“ankakata”), and parrots,—which my ignorance of taxidermy pre- 
vented my preserving. 

At 3.20 crossed a third large feeder to the Zizibongy, and then, at 
nearly dark, came to a sandy level, almost hid in overgrowing trees, 
where we established Camp 4, making as much as possible a regular 
military encampment, my tent being in the centre, and the headquarters 
of the expedition. My force is now rapidly diminishing, from fever 
and desertion. Fires of the “Jirika” men seen in many directions to- 
day. 

June 21.—Started early, as usual. Left eight men behind in 
Camp 4, unable to proceed. Stanwood well. Traveling over a coun- 
try almost flat. There is little or no water here, only a profuse, swel- 
tering tangle of tropical vegetation. Here and there a stagnant pool, 
moss-grown and brackish, out of which our men drank greedily. So 
over a vast plain, grass-grown, and hiding the trail, so through tangled 
tropical shrubbery, out from which whirrs the wild guinea-bird, and 
scatters, with many wild cries of alarm, the gorgeously-plumaged birds 
of those latitudes. 

I am very weak and feverish, and am carried all day on the 
shoulders of eight men. The landscape rocks and sways about me; 
the scene is crowded to my eyes with familiar faces, and stil] above 
pours down the sun with heat and fierceness almost unbearable. In- 
numerable flies render life a torment, and the frequent sight of my 
men, who drag themselves by me, with swollen limbs and festered 
shoulders, does not add to either my equanimity or my hope. 

On the side of a little rise, where the grass had been burned away, 
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I saw an immense herd of wild goats, but they were too far, and my- 
self too weak, to follow. In the distance, in many places, saw blue 
ascending columns of smoke, indicating the presence of roving bodies 
of Sakalavas. In general these are raiders of the worst type; they 
hesitate at nothing; murder, rapine, plunder, and child-stealing are 
among their every-day crimes. They are brave, too, and not afraid of 
the white man’s weapons. All is still, however, about us, and nature 
seems to be at peace with herself. 

At 11.20 came to a halt, and mustered party by the side of a stag- 
nant brook. Weather very hot and sultry. Cooked breakfast. My- 
self unable to rise from my rude litter. Stanwood not very well; 
gloomy. ‘This is an old camping-ground, and called Soararino, though 
there is not a human habitation in sixty miles. Stanwood suffered 
from a sudden attack of fever, nausea, and violent headache. 12.20, 
started again. Ten men remained behind; one had not very long to 
live. 

Passing over the same kind of grass-overgrown country till 2 P.M., 
when the face of the country changed again ; the trees rapidly increased 
in size and number, and we approach the banks of a large feeder to the 
Zizibongy. Reached a large pool completely buried in verdure, which 
stretched away in every direction. An immense flock of guinea-fowl 
rose, and, feeling somewhat stronger, I took my gun and followed them. 
For an hour I plunged through dense thicket and tangled vines. It 
would be impossible to imagine the silent grandeur of my surroundings. 
Tall and splendid trees; intricate underbrush ; every form and shape 
of leaf and color were all about me. Drooping mosses; giant ferns at 
every turn. The soft ground under foot that gave back no sound to 
the tread of the naked foot; above all a most deathly, impressive 
silence, as if it were the God that ruled the grandest handiworks of 
nature. Presently the whirr of wings, and an enormous gray parrot 
sits stupidly looking at me from a swaying limb; or I can hear the 
splash of some crocodile floundering around in a close forest swamp. 

So for a long time I pushed my way alone, through tall grasses, over 
damp mosses, and in the shadow of mighty trees till I heard a long 
halloo; then another, and presently came the sound of crackling wood, 
and one of my most trusted men forced his way through the thick 
brake and commenced gesticulating to me violently towards the distant 
trail. I could not understand him, but soon heard other shouts and 
the far-away beating of a native drum. Presently, and when excitedly 
tearing my way back, the black figure of my own faithful servant threw 
himself in front of me. “No go-ee back, Baba! No go-ee back! 
Rakatava kill-he!” Rakatava, then, had attacked us when Stanwood 
and myself were far apart. 

In twenty minutes, though faint and sick with fatigue and fever, I 
reached the trail. Here I found huddled about twenty men of my 
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party, and no baggage! They informed me that four of their women 
had been captured and two or three small boys. I was unable to per- 
suade them to follow me into the forest, so reluctantly returned to 
where I knew Stanwood had intended encamping. The forests re- 
sounded on all sides with loud shouts, and the evident intent of Raka- 
tava was to intimidate our retreat; constant assegai fell among us, but 
by repeating firing and keeping ahead of the party, I managed to reach 
the camp with but two badly wounded and myself very ill and ex- 
hausted. 

At once held a “ kabary,” and with forty picked men started back; 
but though I did not return to the camp till after midnight, I was 
unable to bring Rakatava’s men in conflict. Great excitement in the 
camp all night; everybody shouting, women crying, and general 
hubbub. Violent attack of fever and unconscious most of the night. 
So ends the day in Camp 5. So ends the day, careless of the present 
or of the future almost. 

June 22.—Broke camp very early. Came very soon to a large 
feeder. I am being carried by four men, who support two long bam- 
boo poles having a rough, native piece of cloth slung in between. 
Plunged into a dense wood all glistening with dew in the early morn- 
ing light. Met four Sakalavas armed to the teeth, as savage and 
blood-thirsty a set of looking individuals as would be possible to con- 
ceive. They brought word from Rakatava that he forbade our farther 
progress to the sea; that he wanted our women and children. A simple 
answer was returned him that the white man went to the sea. . 

Proceeded on our way. Feeling much better. Got down and 
walked some distance. Entered a dense wood, and soon espied four or 
five of the famous Malagasy lemur hid away above my head in the 
branches. I killed four very soon. The natives eat them and call 
them “gidro ;” the white variety, which is much more rare, is called 
by the natives the “sifax.” There are no less than thirty-two varie- 
ties of the lemur, and they abound through all parts of this region. 

After leaving these woods we rapidly approached the foot of the 
“ Bongolara,” a western range of mountains. Walking fast, I found 
myself far ahead of the party. I was in a country completely covered 
with ant-hills, over which hovered great flocks of hawks and crows. 
I waited on a little incline for the coming up of Stanwood. Presently 
I noticed several men, quite naked, standing or hiding behind one or 
two of the tall ant-hills. I became somewhat alarmed, and recognized 
the foolhardiness of separating myself from my followers. I got up 
and leisurely approached them. More diabolical-looking creatures it 
would be hard to conceive. Almost naked, with their hair plastered 
in great knobs about the head, and eyes ever restless and roving, they 
seemed surprised at my sudden move. However, they stood their 
ground and waited for me. I offered my hand to one of them, but they 
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both (or at least all of them, there being four) refused it. Presently 
they were joined by about six or eight men of the same character, and 
my position became imminent. One took me by the rough flannel shirt 
I wore, when I struck him a quick blow and ingloriously took to my 
heels, followed by a dozen assegai. The shouts of my approaching 
party gave me courage, and they soon joined me; but my friends (?) 
had disappeared. They were Rakatava’s men undoubtedly. 

We climbed the eastern slope of the Bongolaras, and on top found 
a far-stretching plain, heavily grassed and very stony. Many signs of 
volcanic action were visible on every side. At 10.30 reached the west- 
ern edge of the range, and had a magnificent view of the country 
towards the sea. 

I saw the loom of the sea from here. The town of Mahabo 
nestled far down in green, and for the first time we saw the stately 
sweep of the Mourondava River to the ocean. Elevation here eleven 
hundred feet. The Bongolara here makes a distinct turn inland. De- 
scended again the steep incline over very volcanic ground, and in half 
an hour reached a vast plain and rested under the shade of a great 
tamarind-tree. Here the Mourondava River makes a sharp trend, and 
we do not meet it again for about twelve miles. 

Halted for breakfast. At 1 started again, passing over a flat 
country densely covered with underbrush and thicket ; in two hours 
got through it, and so came to a rude collection of Sakalava huts, and 
went regularly into camp,—Camp No. 6. We had lost by death, de- 
sertion, etc., three hundred and thirty-three, and there were remaining 
at Camp 6 with me one hundred and ninety-eight souls. 

June 23.—Broke camp very early; started off at 11; late; the 
whole party ahead of me; passed through a swamp and very thick 
undergrowth, that preceded our approach to the Mourondava River. 
Reached that river finally after two long hours of tramping, and waded 
across it. ‘Fhe river deep and very rapid; country abounding in 
game. On the other side of the Mourondava, plunged into a country 
overgrown with bamboo, that seemed to extend for miles along the 
river-banks. Through this we came to an open country again, with 
short and stubby undergrowth of many interlacing vines. 

In half an hour was within a few miles of the large town of Mo- 
habo. Stanwood joined me here, and at the head of our decimated 
party we entered Mohabo. We passed many and splendid specimens 
of the “ boonton” tree, that bears a small but delicious nut much liked 
by the natives. The Sakalava name is “rainyal.” Its bark is 
smooth and glossy to the touch, and its upper limbs nearly horizontal. 
It completely dwarfs everything else in its vicinity, its girth often 
reaching one hundred feet, though its height is not particularly striking. 
I saw no specimens of this tree on the east coast at all. Stayed in 
Mahabo all night. 
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June 24.—Up at sunrise, and formed gnd mustered party. Twelve 
persons altogether unable to proceed ; left them behind. Mohabo is 
governed by a Hova, who affects much pomp and ceremony. When 
we started this morning he insisted upon accompanying us, and with 
a numerous retinue joined the camp at very early daybreak. On 
starting, he also followed us in a filanzan, supported by about twenty 
men, one of whom carried over the governor’s head an immense yellow 
umbrella. 

The journey now was simply a rush to the sea. Little attention 
was paid to order or to discipline. All day long we spent in penetrating 
the dense forest, and it was one constant fight with overhanging and 
entangled branches, vines, and undergrowth. At 11.20 crossed the 
Mourondava River to an island formed in its bed, and thence ferried 
to the south bank, where once more we plunged into the recesses of the 
woods. I am very weak, ill, and prostrated. Passed a great number 
of boonton-trees of giant proportions. The Sakalava word “ rainyal” 
means “ Mother of the Forest,” I learned for the first time to-day. 
Saw great numbers of rubber-trees and very luxuriant rubber-vines. 

Except the occasional scream of some variety of parrot, or the caw 
of a far-overhead crow, the forests are as silent as death itself. So 
through tangled brier, so through swamp and woody morass, we pushed 
till the gathering gloom spoke of an approaching tropical night. I 
had gotten far ahead of the party; presently I heard the distant boom 
of a gun, and the dozen men with me and myself sat down and 
waited. Darkness coming on rapidly, I became uneasy and fired a 
signal-gun myself. It was replied to, and so answering and firing I 
commenced again the weary tramp, till the barking of many dogs, the 
glare of many fires, and much shouting and hallooing brought me at 
last, weary, footsore, and feverish, to the little Sakalava village of Be- 
tarolo, where Camp No. 7 had already been established. So, practi- 
cally, end our hardships, our troubles, and our adventures. 


The story of the short remainder of this remarkable journey will 
take but few words, and add nothing to our knowledge of the island. 
The character of the country in the short journey from Camp 7 to 
Andakabe was of the same as that already described,—impenetrable 
forest, interspersed with many marshes and morass: Nor does Anda- 
kabe differ from the rest of Sakalava towns. I regret to state, how- 
ever, that we lost four men by fever-deaths between Camp No. 7 and 
Mourondava, and were obliged to leave at Andakabe twelve or four- 
teen more. Two hours’ journey from Andakabe, and at the head of 
the party, I tramped by the side of faithful Rakatava. Suddenly I 
heard shouts behind me. Suddenly Rakatava became much excited. 
He ran ahead, then back again, laughed to himself, and then grew 
very silent and sober. Then he ran ahead again, and stood motionless 
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a moment, and back to me excitedly. He seized me by the arm, and 
almost screamed,— 

“ Baba, listen !” 

I did, attentively ; and distinctly, like a muffled gun, heard the 
boom of the sea! And I came out on the long, sandy beach to where 
the tumbling waves of the great Mozambique Channel stretched as far 
as my eyes could reach towards the west, and where its surf, broken 
in a thousand fragments, came washing to my weary feet. 

In an open boat, sixteen feet long, and accompanied by five black 
men, after a good long rest at Mourondava, I sailed up the Madagascar 
coast to Maintyrano, and there re-watered and provisioned, and thence 
came across the Mozambique Channel to Mozambique town. As this 
voyage, though one of extreme hazard and peril, and occupying nearly 
two weeks in traversing the seven hundred and fifty miles necessary, 
adds nothing to a knowledge of Madagascar itself, I omit the details 
here. I cannot refrain from giving, however, a short account of my 
arrival at Mozambique. I came around the regulation yellow-mud 
fort so characteristic of Spanish or Portuguese possessions, and made 
out ahead of me the tangled masts of about fourteen or fifteen ships. 
At that time my clothes had not been changed for nearly three weeks. 
The sun had burned, and the fever prostrated me. Lazily I tried to 
distinguish the different flags. All seemed to be English. But no; 
there was an American! Straight for it I steered, and, rounding up 
under the stern of a large bark, read, “Sarah Hobart, Boston.” A 
man was lazily leaning on the rail. I hailed him. 

“ Who are you 2” he shouted. 

“ Lieutenant Shufeldt, Madagascar.” 

He threw me a line, and in a moment more I almost fell into his 
arms; for I felt and understood that the journey to, across, and escape 
from Madagascar had been accomplished, and once more I was under 
the Flag! 


SUMMARY. 
Geographical Facts. 


The plateau of the province of Imerina is inclosed on the west and 
the south by the Ankatara Mountains; the elevation of the capital, 
4790 feet above sea-level. Proceeding nearly due south as far as 
Behenzy, the elevation rises to that town, where it is 4950 feet above 
the sea. Proceeding south again, we reach the top of the First Divide 
(or the backbone of the plateau connecting the Ankatara Mountains 
with the East Coast Range); elevation, 5800 feet. From the “ First 
Divide” to the first camp the elevation fell again to 5200 feet (noon 
of June 2, 1884). From the “first camp” the ascent is rapid again 
to the top of the Second Divide, where it reached 5800 feet. From 
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the “Second Divide” the ascent is rapid again, and the ascent as rapid 
to the top of the Third Divide, where the elevation is 6800 feet, or 
1800 feet above the capital. Plateaus, separate “divides,” and charac- 
ter has been described. 

The Zizibongy, or Mania, is the largest river in the island. It is 
the Congo of Madagascar. My explorations prove that it has its rise 
in the central or Imerina (Hova) district; is fed by many “ feeders” 
(heretofore supposed to flow into the eastern rivers) ; flows nearly due 
south ; then turns to the northward and westward, and so west to the 
sea. I was obliged to leave it at Mania. I have passed its mouth, 
and found it broken by many deltas and much surf. The Zizibongy 
taps the richest, the most fertile, and the easiest developed region of 
interior Madagascar. Its future use is the development of that vast 
island. 

Miles Traveled, Men, eic. 
Number (roughly) at muster at capital. . . . 622 souls. 
“ (accurately) “ the coast. . . 158 “ 
‘- miles (roughly) traveled . . . . . 1080 
“i ~ Ca a was tw TH 
Total time in transitu . . . . . . . ~~. . 4months. 


Advice to Travelers. 


No package should exceed eighty pounds in weight. Traveling 
long distances, the main object should be that each bearer should have 
an equal load. ‘Traveling is dangerous; in parts of the country it is 
absolutely necessary to have the baggage near the white man for pro- 
tection. There is always an immense amount of bickering, dissatis- 
faction, and quarreling in any case. All baggage should be slung on 
bamboo poles about three inches in diameter, and the end of the pole 
supported by the bearer. More than forty pounds to each man (at each 
end of such pole) will necessitate an increase to four men. 

Boxes are better square, strong, and everything pretentious or 
fancy avoided. One box containing absolutely necessary articles for 
daily comfort should be provided, and have special carriers, so as to 
get to camp with the traveler. This box should contain salt, pepper, 
coffee, hard bread, mustard, two cups (tin), one pitcher (tin), two plates 
(tin), four common knives and forks, a small alcoholic or spirit stove 
(tin), oil in can, candles, matches, ete. Box should not weigh more 
than forty pounds. A small canvas bag attached to traveler’s belt 
should contain brush, comb, small glass, tooth-brush, etc. The charges 
are, east coast to capital (whole trip), $2.50; west coast to capital 
(whole trip), $6.00; all cooks $1.00 more; an advance always of one- 
fourth. 

Ordinary traveler takes 8 bearers; 2 for box, 2 for trunk, 1 cook- 
ing gear, 1 cook = 14 men. 
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The Story of Midongy. 


This great mountain was but recently (1827-28) the scene of the 
most sanguinary warfare of modern Malagasy history. The celebrated 
Radama I., the greatest of Hova chiefs and kings, then reigned in 
Antananarivo. He determined to extend the Hova power over the 
whole island. At this time the Hovas paid tribute to several of the 
Sakalava chiefs. Radama set out south with a large Hova force, 
At Ankisitra, Manadonina, and at Etremo fierce battles were fought. 
Inch by inch south the Hovas pushed their power, often checked, but 
always determined and ever gaining. The Hova army lived entirely 
upon the country, and probably numbered fifty thousand men. They 
came through the pass in the mountains north of “ Beravina” (a flat- 
topped mountain, visible from here), when a picked body of men, led 
by Radama himself, numbering not more than one thousand, came 
stealthily through the valley over the plain, and in one night occupied 
Mount Midongy. There were no Sakalavas on it. 

The first thing the Hovas did was to raid the surrounding country. 
The Sakalavas were much demoralized by these sudden moves, and 
the Hovas provisioned Midongy for the expected attack. The main 
body of Hovas now joined their comrades on the mountain. Soon the 
Sakalavas gathered together in great force, and made the first and des- 
perate attempt to regain their lost mountain stronghold. Then fol- 
lowed the most bloody fighting in the history of a barbarous people. 
For eighteen months this went on, the Hovas often descending to the 
plains below, driving off the Sakalavas, cultivating the rice, burning 
the straw, and retreating to Midongy. 

Many times the Sakalavas attacked, often reaching the top of the 
mountain itself, cut off by the Hovas, and driven by hundreds over 
the terrible precipice, to meet horrible deaths below. Pass after pass, 
stone after stone, has historic value here. Midongy was the last strong- 
hold of the once powerful western tribes. Its loss broke the back of 
that power'and secured the Hova ascendency. The Sakalavas finally 
retired, and ever since Midongy has been governed by the Hovas. 


What Remains to be Done. 


1. How far from the sea is the great Zizibongy navigable? 

2. What character of country does it tap? 

3. Does it cross the “Gold Range” ? 

4. What of the whole southern part of Madagascar ? 

And the hundred other inquiries, geographical, scientific, natural, 
and historic, that grow out the above unsolved problems. 


M. A. SHUFELDT, 
Lieutenant U. 8. Navy. 





PREVENTABLE FOOT DISEASES IN MILI- 
TARY ANIMALS. 


OF all domestic quadrupeds, the horse is most exposed to foot diseases, 
which are more or less frequent according to the work to which he is 
subjected, the place he lives in, the nature of the ground he travels over, 
soil, climate, and other surroundings. They are more plentiful in saddle 
and harness animals, and very frequent in our army horses; and this 
condition must be ascribed to its proper source, viz., erroneous and 
vicious methods of shoeing, which I shall endeavor to point out and 
explain. For it must be remembered that the animal in the unshod state 
(Indian poniés), and when this operation is naturally performed, rarely 
presents faulty or diseased foot conditions ; but to the present insane foot 
mutilations by that unnecessary and cruel weapon, the farrier’s knife, 
are due the results of feet deformed and altered in different ways, deteri- 
orated, and preserving with difficulty their state of integrity, becoming 
the seat of numerous affections, and maintaining the very high per- 
centage of crippled and useless animals annually condemned and sold 
as unfit for further service from those easily preventable causes. 
Horseshoeing cannot be considered an art so long as it results in 
diseases of the ungual structures and limbs; and their great prevalence 
in our army points out too clearly that the various methods pursued 
therein are destructive in their results. I say, advisedly, various 
methods, inasmuch as each blacksmith or troop commander carves the 
foot according to his own ideas, all agreeing in mutilating and removing 
the various and useful structures constituting the ground surface of that 
organ. Boards on equine matters may be held all the year round, and 
frame rules in volumes ; but so long as the cavalry horseshoer is left to his 
own ignorant devices, or worse still, follows the so-called instructions he 
now receives at the cavalry depot, so long will seventy-five per cent. of our 
condemned animals be in that condition, solely from diseases of their 
limbs and feet arising from the foot mutilations, at present considered 
the necessary preliminaries to the application of the shoe to the foot. 
And without detracting from the merits of the gentlemen constituting 
the board on army veterinary matters, I state decidedly that non-tech- 
nically educated persons are not competent to judge and advise on such 
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important matters. The history of the results of these boards is a 
vast series of expensive, extravagant, and experimental waste in animals, 
medicines, instruments, and horseshoeing. Empirical ideas are the pre- 
vailing ones with regard to military equine diseases, more particularly 
in the locating of lameness in diseased limbs, those in the anterior ones 
being always attributed to the shoulder, and in the posterior limbs to 
the hip joint. The veterinarian well knows that the cause of nine-tenths 
cases of lameness are to be found beneath the knee and hock joint re- 
spectively. Probably two-thirds of our military animals (ten thousand) 
are left to the tender mercies of ignorant persons, and great numbers are 
annually drugged or poisoned to death. In the report of the late board 
it is stated “that the army farrier’s skill was gauged by the amount of 
drugs he can pour into a horse.” No wonder, then, that the annual 
condemned and death-list reaches the enormous proportions of a tenth 
of the whole number. In all civilized armies a properly-constructed 
veterinary department is considered a necessary and economical append- 
age, with its officers’ rank and pay similar to the sister profession. There 
is one solitary exception (the United States), where the rank, pay, and 
social status of the veterinarian are to be found with the rank and file; but 
in branches of our government employment other than the military, he 
is recognized as a professional gentleman, with annual stipends reaching 
five thousand dollars. (I allude to the bureau of animal diseases.) The 
surroundings of our military animals, up to the present, have been com- 
paratively natural,—viz., they grazed on prairie grasses daily for many 
hours, and the ground structures of their feet (notwithstanding the horse- 
shoers’ efforts to the contrary) performed their functions more or less,— 
viz., came into ground contact,—owing to the soft roads they traveled ; 
but as their surroundings become more artificial by service in cities and 
traveling on hard roads, a better class of military veterinarians will be- 
come necessary ; and this condition can be obtained only by holding out 
inducements so as to obtain the best professional talent, that is, by giving 
veterinarians their proper rank and pay of commissioned officers. Un- 
der its present condition, no respectable or efficient practitioner can be 
found in the service ; and of the small number allowed (fourteen for fif- 
teen thousand animals), fifty per cent. of the appointments are always 
vacant. In some European armies (French and German) so important is 
this branch of the service considered that these countries appoint and grad- 
uate their own military veterinary cadets. In the recent annual report 
of the lieutenant-general he states, in speaking of Fort Riley, Kansas, 
“that fifty per cent. of condemned cavalry horses, now sold annually, 
could be restored to duty under more favorable surroundings, and in 
better condition than fresh and untrained horses, which are so rapidly 
increasing in commercial value.” Evidence such as this, and coming 
from our highest military authority, points out too clearly and decisively 
the want of a better class and larger number of military veterinarians ; 
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and that our executive departments attempt the control of fifteen thou- 
sand public animals, representing over three millions of dollars’ worth 
of public property, without the advice or aid of one solitary specialist, 
does not seem, nor is it, consistent with humanity, economy, or the well- 
being of such animals, Before proceeding further with the original 
subject, let me present to the reader a curriculum of the veterinarian’s 
college studies. Covering a course of three years’ arduous labor and the 
expenditure of at least three thousand dollars, the course is tedious, ex- 
pensive, and embraces more subjects as minutely studied as in the sister 
profession. ‘The subjects are mineralogy, botany, physics, chemistry, 
analysis of foods, water, soils, chemical analysis, anatomy (descriptive 
and topographical), physiology, histology (with laboratory work), path- 
ological anatomy, general pathology (equine, bovine, ovine, canine, and 
feline), medicine and therapeutics, lectures on examination of animals 
in soundness, dietetics, buying, selling, transportation, theoretical and 
practical horseshoeing, clinical practice, surgical pathology, obstetrics, 
surgical clinic, lectures on instruments and bandages, forensic veterinary 
medicine, veterinary police and contagious diseases, meat inspection, 
exterior of horses and breeding animals, autopsies, dissections, stud 
management, animal conformation, surgery and operative practice, mi- 
croscopy, sanitation, stabling, examination of forage, grain, water, etc., 
hygiene, skin diseases, ophthalmology, helminthology, veterinary juris- 
prudence, etc. A course of study in the above can scarcely be looked 
upon as a preparatory training which is likely to render the recipient 
thereof ambitious of the social status and surroundings of the rank and 
file, with pay less than the telegraph operator, ordnance-sergeant, wagon- 
boss, mule-packer, post-blacksmith, carpenter, and an equal military 
rank and quarters with the sergeant-major, saddler-sergeant, chief 
trumpeter, etc., and other worthies “of that ilk.” 

Foot diseases are seldom seen in barefooted horses, or in those 
properly and naturally shod. The following extract is: taken from a 
European military veterinary annual report, twenty-five years ago 
(1860): “The remarkable reduction in the number of animals con- 
demned for diseases of the phalangeal bones and tissues, and foot dis- 
eases, more particularly ‘contraction’ of their hoofs (the bane of the 
United States military animals), is due to the abolition of foot mutila- 
tion, and the adoption of a shoe maintaining an even pressure against 
the foot surface, and of a lighter weight, thus doing away with the use 
of so many nails.” On the subject of the present army horse-shoe, 
Professor Williams, in his splendid work on “Surgery,” p. 381, says, 
“The ordinary seated shoe is the most irrational invention that ever 
emanated from man’s brain. It is a thing that bears on no part 
of the sole, except that spot (corn-space) which is incapable of bearing 
any pressure. It is dished out (concave) all around the foot, except 
the heel,—results, corns.” And, again, at page 327, ‘ The shoe should 
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be made and fitted so as to bear evenly on all parts of the sole and crust 
that are intended to bear weight. Experience and anatomical investiga- 
tion point out that the sole, as well as the crust, is made to perform this 
weight-bearing function,—the sole, around the margin of the crust for a 
distance of about half an inch in all parts of the foot, except the heel, 
viz., that part of it embraced in the triangle between the wall and bar, 
in fact the seat of corn: here the shoe should rest on the wall, only being 
made sufficiently narrow at this part. In such a shoe, all parts of the 
foot intended to sustain weight perform their natural functions, the 
various structures are kept in their proper and relative positions, the 
frog touches the ground, and the weight of the animal’s body is diffused 
over an extended surface, not limited to the wall alone, as in the seated 
shoe (our present shoe) ; slipping is prevented by the rim of the concave 
shoe and the wedge-shaped frog coming to the ground.” And at page 
375, “on sand-cracks” (found plentiful in our cavalry): “But the 
cause may be found in the deteriorating effects of bad shoeing, espe- 
cially in that method which ignores the weight-bearing properties of 
the sole. When this structure is weakened by the knife, and seated shoes 
applied (our present shoe), the weight-bearing surface is limited to the 
rim or wall alone. An amount of weight is thus thrown on the wall, cal- 
culated to overstrain it and induce diseased action in the structures to 
which it is attached, and by which it is secreted.” This shoe also pre- 
sents a plain, slippery ground-surface, destroying foothold, and increas- 
ing the jar or concussion: the unsupported sole yields under the weight 
(causing founder) ; the space betwixt it and the sole invites the entrance 
of foreign bodies, and increases suction. In soft ground the heels are 
raised so as to prevent ground contact with the frog (an important 
function): the weight of the shoe is double what it should be, and it is 
diametrically opposed to all the natural indications presented in the natural 
unshod hoof. 

In the last decade alone our government has lost millions of dollars 
from this cause. One of our oldest army veterinarians says, “ Our cav- 
alry horses’ feet slowly and surely deteriorate, owing to the mutilation 
they undergo at each shoeing.” Surely here is evidence enough that 
these and all veterinary army matters should be placed under control 
of those who wnderstand these subjects from their special training and 
education. In the English army, each artillery battery and transport 
train (each containing about one hundred horses), and also our neigh- 
bors, the Canadian mounted police, for each post (about seventy-five 
horses) have a veterinarian (commissioned officer). Every street-car 
company, large horse-owner, etc., nowadays provide their animals with 
intelligent medical attendance. That two-thirds of our military animals 
should have no provision made to alleviate their many miseries and 
diseases, and the remaining third (five thousand) be attended by veteri- 
narians who accepted the position as a “ dernier ressort,” or are promoted 
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soldiers and quacks without the slightest claim to any technical knowl- 
edge or education, must be looked upon in its true light, viz., as negli- 
gence, carelessness, apathy. More particularly with regard to the annu- 
ally-increasing pecuniary value of horses, and the difficulty of the 
purchase of animals suitable for special services, as artillery, transport, 
packing, cavalry, ete., each arm of the service requires special physical and 
anatomical conformations ; and this matter in the purchase of public animals 
does not receive the consideration it deserves, or else is not properly un- 
derstood. (See Colonel Sir F. Fitzwygram, V.S., late commanding 
officer Fifteenth Hussars, on “ Equine Soundness and Unsoundness ;” 
Fearnly, V.S., on “‘ Horsejudging and Examination on Purchase,” and 
Reynolds, V.S., on “ Animal Conformation for Special Purposes.”’) 

The most frequent and fruitful source of condemnation of our public 
animals is “hoof contraction,” or atrophy, with its sequels of diseased 
phalangeal tissues generally. Its frequency among our cavalry horses 
in its various forms is hardly to be realized, except by a personal exam- 
ination, it being of a slow, insidious nature, and rarely noticed until 
it becomes chronic and causes lameness. It is characterized by the 
general narrowness of the hoof, more particularly in its posterior aspect, 
and especially in the lateral diameter, the deformity consisting in ap- 
proximation of the heels and quarters, and chiefly observed in the fore 
feet, due to the fact that in the forward feet there is need of expansibility 
in the posterior part of the foot, more especially during locomotion. 
This part receiving the weight of the body, it constitutes a very serious 
and intractable affection, more easily prevented than remedied, giving rise 
to many other foot affections and complications. Horses thus affected are 
frequently tortured in the shoulders and chest for imaginary affections 
of those parts, owing to the peculiar manner of locomotion when the feet 
are atrophied. The disease is most common in saddle-horses of fine 
breed,—more rarely coarser-bred draught animals, Atrophy of the 
hoof is of five kinds or divisions: 1st, total, viz., of the whole quarter 
and heels ; 2d, partial, including the heels only ; 3d, coronary, occurring 
at the superior part of the hoof; 4th, intermediate, in the middle re- 
gion only; and, 5th, plantar, where it occurs at the ground surface. 
When the disease is total, the dimensions of the hoof are smaller in pro- 
portion than would be required by the animal affected, the hoof has an 
oval form, and the antero-posterior diameter exceeds the lateral, or trans- 
verse. In contraction of the quarters, the narrow foot is more marked 
from the centre of the quarters back to the heels. In contraction of 
the heels, this is more marked from the centre of the quarters back- 
wards, so that the two sides of the wall converge posteriorly in a line, 
instead of in a circular manner, as in a normal state. The wall is per- 
pendicular, or oblique downwards and inwards, so as to resemble an in- 
verted truncated cone ; the heels are often as high as the toe ; as the wall 
contracts the sole becomes folded on itself in the direction of its antero- 
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posterior axis, and becomes more concave; the frog is hard in consistence, 
and partakes of the general atrophy, and is a thin, thready body, 
flattened on its sides by the closing of the bars, its branches thin and 
narrow. 

The medium lacune is only a narrow fissure, from which escapes 
a sero-purulent discharge of gray or blackish liquid. The lateral lacune 
being also transformed into the same condition as the medium, the 
bars become perpendicular instead of oblique, the whole hoof is hard 
and dry and frequently cracks in various places, and corns and other 
troubles are a frequent complication. At first there may be only a slight 
stiffness, which disappears with exercise; but as the disease becomes 
more confirmed the lameness increases, the animal fears to rest upon 
his heels, the shoulders seem fixed to the trunk, and their forward 
motion is limited, hence the term “ chest-bound,” or “ chest-foundered,” 
as the disease was called by our forefathers. The symptoms are most 
marked when the animal is first moved out of his stall; but as he 
warms up, the pain decreases in the feet, consequently the shoulders 
become more free, liberty of action returns, and, once warmed up, 
the animal looks a totally different one from that when first led out; 
but when rested the stiffness returns as before. Manual examina- 
tion shows the increased sensibility of the heels: on paring the sole, 
yellowish discolorations, lachrymosis, hemorrhages, and other evidences 
of bruised parts are seen; the shoe is worn at the toe. These are all 
the evidences of confirmed hoof atrophy ; but it must be remembered that 
subacute cases, that is, those only showing stiffness on leaving the stable, 
may remain in that stage for a long time, as is familiarly instanced in 
army animals. The complications of this disease are corns, quarter 
cracks, side bones and exostosis of the phalangeal bones, diseased ten- 
dons and sheaths, and atrophy of the whole limb, particularly the 
shoulder and pectoral muscles, from inaction (Sweeney). The disease, 
however, is insidious, and advances slowly ; and as it proceeds, the tissues 
within the hoof accommodate themselves in size to the gradually-diminish- 
ing dimensions of the horny cavity where they are contained, and there 
is an equal proportion betwixt the hoof and its contents ; these being less 
pressed cause less pain. This process explains why so many army ani- 
mals with contracted hoofs may continue for long periods without showing 
more than slight stiffness on leaving the stable first ; but sooner or later they 
become worse and unfit for service. Many causes have been assigned as 
leading to hoof atrophy, chiefly relating to the hygrometric properties 
of horn ; but the practical facts must be remembered that the barefooted 
horse at large never suffers from this disease, except as sequel to 
other affections. Its causes are found in vicious methods of shoeing, 
such as are all contained in our army tactics, and as our horseshoers are 
taught at the Cavalry Depot, St. Louis, and are as follows, viz. : 

ist. Opening the heels. This mutilation consists in making a deep 
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triangular incision into the wall at the angle of the heels, where the 
former turns downwards and forwards to form the bars. This por- 
tion is particularly strong for obvious reasons: it keeps the heels from 
approximating; its removal resembles the withdrawal of the key- 
stone of an arch, its sides (the heels) collapse from want of this sup- 
port. 

Professor Williams’s Surgery, page 334, on this subject (contraction), 
says, “It is due to the removal of the horns from the sole bars and 
heels (so called opening the heels) during the operation of shoeing ; for 
the contracted parts are those situated posterior to the wings of the os 
pedis, where the space betwixt two quarters and heels of the hoof is 
filled up by the elastic frog, a structure possessing little sensibility. 
The great barriers to the collapse of the hoof at these parts are the strong 
unmutilated heels, bars, frog, and sole; but if the smith, by the so-called 
‘opening of heels,’ etc., removes such a quantity of horn as to weaken the 
foot, can we wonder that it collapses and that its sides fall in and approwi- 
mate each other too closely? And to foot mutilations alone by the smith’s 
drawing-knife is due the enormous annual percentage of condemned 
military animals.” 

2d. Rasping the wall. This portion of the foot is covered with a 
fibrous texture in order to prevent rapid evaporation from the foot : its 
removal exposes the young soft horn cells, they harden and contract in 
size. 

3d. Paring and weakening the sole. This structure only grows to 
a certain length, unlike the wall, never too much; it is then exfoliated, 
like the human skin. The outer layer of horn is hard, unyielding, 
and capable of traveling over the hardest roads; when the surface is 
removed, the soft horn is exposed to atmospheric influences, gets hard, 
and retracts, drawing the wall with it. 

4th. Paring frogs. Frog pressure is essential to the maintenance 
of the healthy foot: it serves the same purpose as the elastic pads on 
the feet of the elephant, lion, bear, cat, dog, ete. ; it destroys or modifies 
concussion, expands the heel by its lateral spreading when supporting 
the animal’s weight, and materially aids in the first and last foot motions. 
The frog, like the sole, is exfoliated when the more recently-formed 
horn-cells underneath have formed sufficient hardness and density to 
sustain ground contact and exposure to heat, dryness, and moisture. 
Horn is a slow conductor of heat, and when thick, retains moisture for 
a long time, thus maintaining the supply of the parts, keeping them cool 
by slow evaporation, and acts as an agent to ward off injuries and 
bruises: it 7s a protector externally and internally, and acts as a natural 
stuffing. 

5th. Pressure on the wall or crust alone. The shock or concussion, 
instead of being diffused over the sole and wall by an even pressure, 
conveys it to its secreting structure, the coronary band, setting up irrita- 
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tion and modifying its secretion ; and there is also a circular pressure 
produced upon the inferior border of the wall. 

6th. Thick or high-heeled shoes not only destroy the function of the 
frog, but cause its atrophy or wasting, so that its lateral expansion is no 
longer performed: the heels collapse for want of this action. High- 
heeled shoes tend to contraction by concentrating the weight of the 
animal on the posterior part of the wall (the heels) alone, and removing 
their active assistant, the frog, from ground contact. 

On this subject of high-heeled shoes and paring the frog and other 
mutilations, Williams’s Surgery, page 348, says, “ In addition to these 
violent interferences with nature’s designs, the elevation of the heels 
furnishes additional causes of concussion to those already stated, by 
removing the frog from the ground, this body being tough, strong, and 
elastic, intended to touch the ground and diffuse concussion as well as 
to prevent slipping at each step the animal takes. In its natural con- 
dition, it is a large, tough, softish body, giving way to the pressure of 
the fingers when manipulated, expanding each time the foot touches the 
ground, its commissures at each side admitting this expansion without 
the other parts of the foot being interfered with so long as it touches 
the ground. The sensitive parts within, particularly the muscular joint 
for which it furnishes a soft bed, rest upon a resilient body, free from 
concussive danger. Besides furnishing the soft bed, it performs another 
important function, viz., being elastic within and without, it assists the 
flexors in their first act of elevating the foot from the ground, and it 
does this in virtue of its inherent powers of assuming its original shape 
when the superincumbent weight is taken away from it. Thus, whilst 
on the ground and bearing its proportion of weight, it is flattened from 
side to side, bulging into its commissures and cleft, ready at each move- 
ment, like a piece of india-rubber, again to assume its proper form 
when the least portion of weight is taken from it. When the flexor 
tendons are acting, it becomes narrow from side to side and deeper from 
surface to surface; and during this assumption of its natural form it 
gives an upward impetus to the foot, which is of essential importance 
to its easy elevation from the ground. The removal of this frog press- 
ure, more particularly during long periods of rest in the stable (winter 
quarters), is also a fertile source of disease, because the frog becomes 
hardened, and does not furnish its natural soft cushion for the navicu- 
Jar bursa to rest upon.” 

7th. Overgrowths of the wall. If a horse remains shod for longer 
than a month without the feet being lowered, they gradually become 
contracted ; the mass of hoof, by growth, has gone beyond the inferior 
limits of the podophyllous fissures, and is no longer in contact with 
the living parts. It ceases to become impregnated by the fluids supplied 
from the blood, dries by evaporation, becomes raw, and retracts on 
itself; the lateral circumference of the foot diminishes, especially pos- 
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teriorly, forcing the incurvations of the sole and bars. Colts raised in 
stalls frequently present this form of contraction, also army horses in 
winter quarters. 

8th. Non-exercise. The horse, by nature, is destined to be always 
in motion ; his foot is constantly performing its various functions, and 
so kept in a normal state. For this reason, Indian ponies’ feet are never 
diseased, excepting as the result of accident. 

9th. The most vicious method, and probably the favorite one in our 
service, is that of applying the shoe smaller than the foot circumfer- 
ence, and then rasping away the protruding part (the wall). Here the 
shoe is supported by the sole alone (the very persons who practice this 
ruinous method oppose the theory and practice of sole pressure). ‘The 
part rasped away is reproduced very rapidly; the iron shoe cannot 
yield, and the consequences are obvious, like the human foot when 
cramped in a small shoe; but the poor horse wears his night and day, 
and the wall, instead of descending in a gradual slope, is cut off ab- 
ruptly, giving it a “club-foot” appearance, and greatly diminishes its 
weight-bearing surface. ‘The tough horn which should afford nail-holds 
and protect the inner and softer horn cells is torn away ; the latter from 
exposure and rapid evaporation of its natural moisture dries up, be- 
comes brittle, and results in many foot troubles. The foot should pre- 
serve its natural, beneficial, and continuous slope from the coronet to the 
toe. The wall, excepting at its plantar or ground surface, should not be 
interfered with by rasping or otherwise ; in rasping the clinches the instru- 
ment should not touch the wall. 

10th. It must be remembered that old Dame Nature is strictly 
conservative in her works, more particularly in this, that all organs not 
required in the animal economy, or whose functions are withdrawn, 
undergo atrophy or wasting; in fact, they are removed, or at least their 
volume undergoes very considerable diminution. It, therefore, can 
easily be understood that our clumsy army shoe, contracting the wall or 
crust alone, removes the sole, bars, and frog from ground friction and 
pressure (their special function), with the ill consequences above alluded 
to; in other words, they contract in size, allowing the heels and posterior 
parts of the hoof to approximate each other in the transverse direction. 
One of the chief functions of the thick unmutilated sole, frog, and bars 
being to keep the wall apart, or in other words, to prevent contraction and 
disease. 

Army horses suffer very much from their feet in winter quarters, 
owing to neglect of shoeing as before explained. I have invariably 
advised troop commanders to let them go unshod, and have their crusts 
only trimmed or shortened monthly. They have splendid feet in spring. 
Smooth shoes are no use in winter, and animals travel better barefooted 
than shod smooth. If sharp shod in winter, they inflict serious wounds 
on each other, and cannot be turned into the corral for this reason, and 
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calking soon become blunted; and as all horses to be kept in health 
should have at least one hour daily exercise, in bad weather the corral 
is suitable: it keeps their limbs from becoming dropsical, their digestion 
in order, their spirits good, prevents such vices (to a great extent) as 
stump-gnawing, crib-biting, kicking and biting each other in their 
stalls ; these vices solely arise from disordered stomach and bowels, aris- 
ing from inaction and want of exercise. Finally, the smith should keep 
a number of fore-shoes, with heel and toe-pieces, in case of emergency. It 
must be remembered that the results of bad shoeing are not immediately 
apparent, unfortunately, else they would have been discarded long since ; 
but when to the effect of the first shoeing is added the second, third, and so 
on, it can be readily understood the great number of diseased feet arising 
Jrom erroneous methods. Professor Williams in his “ Surgery,” page 326, 
whilst on the subject “shoeing,” says, “ Indeed, such is the prejudice, 
and so deeply rooted are men’s opinions on this subject, that it is danger- 
ous for any one to teach more rational methods ; and if such a one is now 
and then bold enough to point out the errors of the past, he stands a fair 
chance of being considered a dreamer or something worse.” And I can 
testify to the truth of this statement, as I have frequently seen the 
veriest tyro dictate to persons, on this and other equine subjects, who 
had made them their lifetime study. It only needs a short army ex- 
perience to meet such individuals. Finally, it is absolutely necessary that 
troop farriers should be allowed plenty of time, and that no other duties 
should interfere with their first and most important one. There should 
be kept a daily record of horses shod ; in many troops its performance 
is simply “ making a virtue of necessity,” and nothing contributes more 
to deformities and foot diseases than non-performance of this necessary 
operation monthly, or if barefooted, lowering the shoe surface. 

In conclusion, let me add that the rational and natural method of 
merely lowering the shoe surface and applying the shoe even against the 
wall and sole, same height at heels and toes, and only the width of the wall 
at the heels, so as to leave room for lateral frog expansion and avoid 
pressure on the sole at the seat of corns, will commend itself to sensible 
persons. All other methods, consisting in mutilating and destroying the 
plantar foot surface, are the result of ignorance, custom, and super- 
stition handed down through generations like other barbarities, as 
cropping dogs’ ears, horses’ tails, ete. Their abolition would soon put an 
end to nine-tenths cases of disease of the feet and lower limbs, solely 
arising from those causes and now so plentiful in military animals. As 
well might a carpenter be expected to understand watch-making as the 
ignorant and uneducated farrier (or worse still as he now is instructed at 
the cavalry depot) to perform his work with the intelligence it deserves 
and requires. Army veterinary matters are in their management 
typical of the old saw, “ What is everybody’s business is no person’s 
business.” Under his present surroundings and position the army 
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veterinarian is a useless appendage ; his instructions are disregarded or 
half performed, and if they happen to antagonize the methods of one 
century ago he is openly insulted and sneered at by those who should 
be his subordinates. In the mean time, the country annually loses more 
valuable military animals from want of competent veterinary attendance, 
than would pay a properly equipped veterinary department ten times 
over. An outbreak of any of the enzootic or epizootic diseases at any 
military garrison (excepting those where veterinarians are stationed), 
numbering more than one hundred posts, containing large numbers of 
valuable animals, costs the government more money in the loss of horses 
and mules than would pay twenty years’ stipend of a veterinarian. This 
is no mere hypothesis, but one of almost annual occurrence. If practi- 
cal experience in these outbreaks in army animals is to. be accepted as 
a test of the need of the services of educated military veterinarians, 
and in larger numbers, a military veterinary department ought to be 
organized at once; for under the present inducements, no veterinarian 
having one iota of respect for himself, or the profession he represents, 
will remain in the service. 
M. J. TREAcy, 
Veterinarian Seventh Cavalry. 
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(Continued from page 100.) 


CHAPTER XVII. (Continued.) 


WHILE Mrs. Crawford lingered on the walk just outside the house, 
hoping to see her husband, Jack Sidney approached her with long, 
rapid strides that brought him towards her more quickly than a run. 

“What is this I have just heard,” he asked, selecting her as the 
first reliable informant he had encountered, “about Dane having been 
found in this house, and, in trying to escape, being killed? Do you 
know whether it is true or not, Mrs. Crawford ?” 

“Yes,” Mrs. Crawford returned, “it is perfectly true. I think 
they have just now carried his body down to the hospital.” 

“ Tt was an attendant there who ran out and told me as I was passing 
by. He seemed to have learned very little about it, and I hardly knew 
whether to believe it or not. Has Captain Revere gone down there? 
—and McFarland, do you know whether he has come back yet?” 

“T don’t know whether he has been there or not, but he is in the 
house now. I have just sent him up-stairs to—Miss Duane.” 

“ Miss Duane!” he echoed, all anxiety in an instant. “ Is she ill? 
—has this affair upset her ?” 

“She is very ill, and has been worse than merely frightened,” Mrs. 
Crawford responded, with recurring indignation. “The whole crowd 
is collected in her room, spying and chattering and acting like fiends,— 
that is the only word to express it,—saying everything diabolical they 
can think of,—especially Mrs. Voorhees,—and doing their best to kill 
poor Miss Duane. They deserve to have their eyes torn out, some of 
them, and I should like to be the one to do it!” 

Sidney had not waited to hear her last words. With a sharp, inar- 
ticulate exclamation, he had gone past her in the middle of a sentence, 
and, with one bound up the steps, strode around the piazza to the 
stairway at the back. 

On the threshold of Bonny’s lighted and crowded room he paused. 
Even at this crisis there was a sacredness about it to his thoughts which 
for a moment held him back. 
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McFarland was speaking, inside. ‘I have known this all along, 
Mrs. Revere,” he said, stopping for a second to pour something from a 
vial. “I’m very sorry for you; so must be all of this company; and 
it’s not a pleasant explanation for a man to make to a lady in the posi- 
tion you hold towards Miss Duane; but since you have asked me, I 
can hardly refuse to answer. Ever since the night of the ‘ Wyandotte’ 
reception I have known most positively that this man Dane was accepted 
by Miss Duane as a lover. Later, other circumstances have arisen to 
prove the fact, if it had needed any additional proofs. Your confidence 
has assuredly been very grossly betrayed ; we must all admit that; yet 
still r 

He never completed the sentence, which had lingered on his lips 
like a morsel he was loath to part with; but, interrupted by a sudden 
fierce grip upon his shoulder, looked up, staring, to confront Jack Sid- 
ney face to face. 

It is announced by physiologists that the human eye is in reality 
incapable of lightening or altering its expression in emotion, the 
surrounding muscles alone supplying the effect of change; but to the 
startled vision of McFarland, Sidney’s eyes seemed to flash a certain 
ominous fire into his, as he uttered, in a low, repressed tone of deadly 
anger, “I want to hear you retract every word you have said, sir.” 

Both ceased to be conscious that they were in the presence of ladies 
for whom they were bound to show respect. For Sidney they might 
have been pictured furies, for all he knew or cared. “ Retract your 
words!” he repeated, still in the same forbiddingly low voice. Revere, 
with Crawford and Voorhees, were now standing in the door, but Sid- 
ney did not see them. He saw nothing but the red, angry mist which 
floated before his eyes, with McFarland’s face shining out of it; yet 
their presence roused the surgeon to a quick passionate sense of the 
insult that had been dealt him. 

“T shall do nothing of the kind. Not the highest power on earth 
could make me doit. It’s not likely I would do it at your bidding. 
Every word I have said is gospel-true, and one of my best proofs lies 
before you,” pointing to Bonny, who now began to show faint symp- 
toms of returning animation. 

One glance in the direction indicated but kindled Sidney’s wrath 
to fiercer heat. Without a word—only a quick drawing of his breath 
between his teeth—he caught McFarland’s left arm, and held it as in 
a vice, proceeding at the same time to wrench away the black and gold 
shoulder-knots which proclaimed his opponent as his superior officer, 
tearing off first one and then the other by main force of muscle and 
passion, and then pushing him, mad with rage and shame, with tattered 
coat stripped of its badge of rank and honor, violently back against 
the wall. 

“Served him right, I swear!” muttered Voorhees, beneath his 
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breath, as he came forward ; and Revere, knowing not what to say, for 
once was wise enough to stand still and hold his peace. The dishon- 
ored shoulder-knots, with strips of uniform cloth attached, lay on 
the floor, and Sidney tossed them away with his foot as though they 
had shared the degradation of their wearer. 

“If you have anything to say to me, I’ll gladly listen to it later,” 
he said to McFarland, looking upon his distorted face with the renewed 
calmness of a satisfied anger. McFarland gave him look for look, 
then without a word turning his back upon him (to the surprise of the 
bystanders), hastily left the room. Revere as hurriedly followed. 

“Come, ladies!” Mrs. Collingwood’s agitated yet still monotonous 
tones made themselves audible above the confused ejaculations and 
murmurs of the rest. ‘ We have suffered ourselves to linger here too 
long. We have witnessed a most shocking scene, and now for Mrs, 
Revere’s sake, since we can give her no further help, let us go. It is 
more than sad that her pleasant gathering has ended thus; and I can 
assure her, I believe, that she has the sympathy of every one here. 
As for you, Mr. Sidney, I must say that I fear your rash partisanship 
has been misplaced.” 

Taking the lead, with as much apparent equanimity as though sig- 
naling the ladies’ departure from her own dinner-table, she swept by 
Sidney, pressed Mrs. Revere’s hand, and left the room, followed al- 
most immediately by all her feminine companions who had with her 
been present. 

Sidney still lingered by Bonny’s bedside. The girl’s head, with 
its wealth of bright, tangled hair, was moving restlessly back and forth 
upon the pillow. Her face was scarlet from chin to forehead, and her 
eyeballs were rolled upward, behind the partly-opened lids. She was 
moaning occasionally, and tossing her hands as if, though still uncon- 
scious, she were suffering pain. 

Mrs. Revere uncovered her face, when all were gone, and looked 
up at Sidney with wet, appealing eyes. ‘Oh, Jack, isn’t this hor- 
rible?” she wailed. ‘“ What shall I do? I might as well be dead 
and buried as have such a thing happen in my house. People will 
never get over it, never! To think that my party should have ended 
so, when it was all for her pleasure—it is too dreadful! I have sus- 
pected for days that there was something queer about her, but I gave 
her the benefit of a doubt. Oh, how she has deceived me! and who 
would have dreamed that such a thing could happen to me—me ?” 

Sidney regarded her with amazement and dismay. “ Why don’t 
you do something for her? You are talking sheer madness. It can’t 
be possible you know what you are saying if you have the woman’s 
heart I thought you had, Mrs. Revere,” he said, sternly. 

‘‘T have not any heart at all left me now,” she sobbed. “I am 
sure I don’t know what to do for her, or with her, for the matter of 
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that! She has had no thought for me, and I can’t think of her, after 
such treachery. Go away if you have nothing to say to comfort me, 
when I need comfort so sadly. I wish you’d call Captain Revere. I 
wonder if everybody has left the house? Oh, it is like some horrid 
dream. If I could only wake up from it, and know it were not real ! 
But to think that I must sit here and have my guests stealing away 
from the house like this!” 

Sidney had scarcely listened to her. His mind turned away from 
her weak and selfish outburst of despair with a shuddering aversion. 
The miserable, hysterical woman rocking herself backward and for- 
ward in the chair so near his side, had ceased to be to him his old 
friend Mrs. Revere. The veil had been torn away, and he saw her 
nature as it was, only to shrink from her with a scarce believing detes- 
tation. He stood gazing down on Bonny in an agony of fear and 
devotion, trying to collect his thoughts and decide what was best to 
be done for her. 

Without stopping for further words, having formed a certain plan 
of action in his mind, he left the room, and proceeded as rapidly as 
possible to Lieutenant Crawford’s quarters. There he found the ener- 
getic little bride, absorbed in excited converse with her husband, to 
whom she had evidently been giving a complete history of affairs, so 
far as she was able to relate them. 

“ Mrs. Crawford,” Sidney said, “for Heaven’s sake go to the Re- 
veres’ and look after Miss Duane until I can send the doctor from the 
navy-yard. He was not at the party to-night, and I am going after 
him. You will be doing God’s charity by going as I ask, and I 
thought you seemed to have some sympathy for her. Mrs. Revere is 
nearly crazed, and can do nothing, and she, Miss Duane, is very ill.” 
His words were halting and confused, but his tone was an impas- 
sioned appeal, and Mrs. Crawford responded to the spirit of it with an 
amiable alacrity. 

“T’ll go, of course,” she answered: “George, you will take me 
over there at once, won’t you, please?” And Sidney, with a few 
muttered words of thanks, hastened away on his self-imposed mission 


to the navy-yard. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


THosE who had indulged in sleep during the after part of that too- 
eventful night, awoke next morning with a dull consciousness of some- 
thing wrong. Such an affair as had occurred within their midst 
was unheard of in the annals of Barrancas, or indeed of any other 
army post, and people confronted the obdurate fact of its reality (ac- 
cording to their several dispositions) either with a shrinking dismay 
akin to horror, or with an equally dreadful species of relish. Events 
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surpassing this one, perhaps, in sensationalism, might be met with 
nearly every day in the newspapers, but such had always seemed far 
off, and more or less intangible. This thing had touched them inti- 
mately, had thrived in their circle before they had known of its exist- 
ence, and there was a certain fearful mystery and charm attached to all 
its details. A peculiar morbid satisfaction was afforded the members 
of the post society by simply passing and gazing at the Reveres’ upper 
windows, realizing the mystery of suffering and shame hidden behind 
their rigidly-closed shutters; and it is needless to say that gossip and 
discussion were rife within the garrison. 

After officers’ call that morning Sidney was placed in arrest for 
“disrespectful behavior towards a superior officer,” and this not un- 
looked-for sequence of the night’s sensation formed a topic of great 
additional interest. If his evident infatuation for Miss Duane had 
been widely talked of before, its existence was now cited as a fact 
which did not redound to that misguided maiden’s credit. 

As for Bonny Duane herself, she had appeared above their limited 
horizon as a very “bright, particular star” of the first magnitude, her 
brilliancy dimming by comparison that of others who had shone supreme 
before, and now there were not a few who rejoiced to see her light thus 
totally and terribly extinguished. 

It became in some way generally known throughout the garrison, 
during the morning which followed Mrs. Revere’s party, that Miss 
Duane had never recovered consciousness, but was delirious and vio- 
lently ill (according to the surgeon at the navy-yard) with congestion 
of the brain, and that her father had been telegraphed to come as 
speedily as possible to Barrancas. It was also asserted that the Reveres 
had sent to Pensacola to procure a nurse, and that, so soon as a reliable 
one had fairly arrived, Captain Revere intended to remove his wife 
from her home and keep her for an indefinite period elsewhere. This 
latter bit of gossip was a decided exaggeration of the actual facts of the 
case, but it was true that Mrs. Revere had been forbidden, after rather a 
stormy discussion with her husband, to enter the sick-room of the guest, 
who, he considered, had trespassed past pardon upon his hospitality. 

Jack Sidney, in his quarters, chafing under his arrest (though far 
from repentant of the deed which had brought it on him), was speedily 
enlightened by some gossip-monger regarding Captain Revere’s decree, 
and the unavailing anger which half maddened him because of its very 
impotence, amounted to an agony that required all his self-control to keep 
from unmanning him entirely. He was devoured by an insane desire 
to go and call out every man on the post who had so much as heard 
the name of the woman he loved taken in vain, while, as for those who 
had maligned it, his fingers fairly tingled with the longing he had to 
choke the slander back into their throats. His only personal regret was 
that he had suffered McFarland to escape with far too light a punish- 
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ment. Because he had torn the shoulder-knots from their unworthy 
resting-place, there was no reason why another pair should not be 
affixed there the next day. True, the man had been disgraced, insulted, 
before the eyes of his brother-officers, but government had given him 
his rank, and would probably not see sufficient cause now to: deprive 
him of it. Sidney was enraged with himself as he thought over the 
circumstances of the preceding night, in that he had not sent McFar- 
land with a blow to the floor following the ignominious fall of the 
shoulder-knots. He would, in his present mood, have been glad to 
know that the man had received a physical injury, and through the 
force of his hand, since he must have felt that he allowed Bonny’s fair 
name to trail in dust, indeed, should he have stooped to answer by 
words any accusation against it. Blows were the only arguments to 
use in its defense,—blows heavy enough to wipe away in the blood of 
the defamer any stain that had been cast upon it. So he told himself, 
and at times was half tempted to break his arrest, as, torn with a sense 
of his helplessness, he thought of the scandal which, with the fatal in- 
sidiousness of vitriol, was eating away the precious metal of a girl’s fair 
fame. 

She was ill, they told him,—dying perhaps,—and he should never 
see her again to assure her that he would have died a hundred deaths 
to have saved her from this undeserved misery and shame. He hated 
Mrs. Revere, and doubly he hated her husband, his captain. The 
thought of Bonny, ill, and needing care which was perhaps denied her, 
while everywhere her name was bandied about as a by-word and a 
reproach, was unbearable to him. He recoiled from it, with the bitter 
realization of his own helplessness, as one recoils from a sudden dan- 
ger encountered in the dark. And in the mean time, his fancy had 
painted the picture in scarcely more lurid colors than were demanded 
by the actual truth. 

Even in the soldiers’ quarters the story was turned over and over 
until it had received a hundred black additions. The officers, both of 
the fort and navy-yard, discussed it in doubtful, disapproving tones, 
and their wives met upon each other’s piazzas to repeat it, to marvel 
over it, to confirm its accuracy, to pity Bonny or Mrs. Revere, accord- 
ing as in their several minds the matter was regarded. ‘The negro ser- 
vants seized upon it, and retailed it to their visitors from Woolsey or 
from Warrington; and thus it was that Francisca Suarez heard the 
story, and learned of her lover’s tragic death. 

The woman who lived in the lower half of the little house having 
learned the report from a loquacious neighbor, in a frenzy of delight 
at her reflected importance made haste up-stairs to explode her bomb- 
shell for the benefit of her cousin Francisca. It was told in scarcely 
more than a dozen words, and the Spanish woman watched for their 
effect in breathless expectation, but, to her most grievous disappoint- 
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ment, Francisca neither swooned nor cried out. She started, indeed, 
as though some sharp weapon had dealt her a sore stab, and the cheeks, 
which had of late been destitute of roses, grew brilliant with a sudden 
flame that, fading, left her whiter than before. Her sewing dropped 
from her lap, and, leaning her elbows on the rude window-ledge, she 
laid her forehead in the cool hollow of her hands. As a lover (in 
spite of her defiant words to Bonny) she had tried to put the man away 
out of her thoughts, and. yet thus suddenly to learn that while she 
slept in the night he had died a quick and cruel death, brought back 
with a rush all the old love which had been half adoration. Presently, 
while her cousin still watched her, she looked up. “ It may be not true,” 
she faltered, more piteously than hopefully. ‘Oh, no, it cannot to be 
true! There is a lady at the fort, and she would before now have sent 
me this word, if it had been the truth you are telling me. I will go 
up to see her. If Miss Duane tells me, then I must to believe.” 

The woman laughed disagreeably, as Francisca impulsively rose 
from her chair. She had still some news left to impart. 

“Oh, it was that name Josepha spoke,—Miss Duane. She was the 
lover of your Dane, too. For him she is sick,—maybe to die,—and 
all the people laugh, and shrug, and shut one eye—so! when they tell 
how it was she went mad for a poor soldier.” 

The girl started forward, and stared into the dark, unlovely face 
of her tormentor. Her gentle eyes flashed, and her color came and 
faded. “You are telling what is a lie,” she said, half whispering. 

“Carramba! Ask Josepha, then. Ask any one,—it is the same 
with all. They laugh, they wink their eyes, they lift up their shoul- 
ders. Go to the houses at the fort, and there the people will tell you 
I have said the truth; that the lady with the yellow hair, Miss Duane, 
was the lover of your soldier, Dane.” 

“Then I can tell things which will make them say different,” re- 
turned Francisca, shrilly, moving quickly about, putting up her work, 
and getting her hat and shawl. “There is something I know, and I 
must tell it now, though I had promised not.” Finally, opening a 
table-drawer, she took from a small box covered with tiny bright shells 
and sea-beans, a folded paper, resembling a letter, and placed it care- 
fully in the bosom of her dress. Then, without another word to her 
cousin, she quietly left the room. 

The woman looked after her with snapping black eyes, feeling 
ready to devote herself to all the devils in her category because she 
had never, on the many occasions when Francisca had absented herself 
from her domain, been clever enough to guess that there might be 
something worth examining in that drawer, or common shell-covered 
box. She could read a little, and she might have possessed herself of 
Francisca’s secret as well as not. But it was too late now; and she 
found herself obliged to solace her injured feelings by upsetting Fran-_ . 
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cisca’s work-basket, pulling a few articles of furniture out of place, 
and then betaking herself to neighbor Josepha’s, to inform her of all 
that had taken place, besides a vast deal that had not. 

It was past the middle of the afternoon when Francisca started out 
upon her walk to Barrancas. She was very sad at heart, and her 
humble life’s sky was overcast with clouds, through which her tearful 
eyes could catch no gleam or promise of sunshine. But she still had 
an object which kept alive her courage. No one had ever been so 
kind, or shown so warm an ititerest in her, as had this beautiful North- 
ern girl, for whose goodness her conscience told her she had made but 
sorry return when they had parted a few days ago. She had meant to 
go again to Barrancas, but something had seemed to hold her back. 
Then had come the news of Dane’s desertion and imprisonment, and 
still she could not go. The longer she delayed, the harder a meeting 
with Miss Duane—after what last had passed between them—would 
appear. Knowing what the letter intrusted to her had told her, their 
relations could but seem vaguely changed, although Francisca re- 
proached herself for wickedness and pride that such a feeling should 
find a place in heart or mind. Still, it was there in spite of herself, 
and she, having so great a fear of it, had shrunk from again seeking 
Miss Duane; but now, when she had learned that it lay in her power 
to atone for former apparent ingratitude, her little feet carried her with 
strong resolution to the performance of her mission. She trembled 
slightly, however, at her own insignificance, and the thought of her 
faltering tongue, as finally she rang the bell at Sidney’s door, for it 
was to Sidney she had instinctively decided it would be best and easiest 
to speak. 

He answered the ring himself, for he had been standing near the 
window, and had seen the modest little figure approaching up the walk. 
He remembered her reputed connection with Dane, and supposed that 
she had come to learn some particulars from him regarding her dead 
lover. He felt that it would be for him a painful effort to mention that 
name in the way in which alone it could be mentioned to Francisca, 
and yet it would be a cruelty to the poor child if he should refuse. 
Besides, Bonny had been fond of her; and for Bonny’s sake he would 
try to nerve himself to answer any questions she might choose to ask. 

“You have come to talk with me, I suppose,” he said, kindly, as 
he held open the door, and she stood blushing and speechless. ‘‘ Come 
inside, won’t you? I am quite alone.” 

“Tt is as though I was a lady that he treats me,” thought Fran- 
cisca, entering, while he stood aside that she might pass. When she 
found herself alone with him among his plain, suggestively masculine 
possessions, surrounded by long pipes, scattered newspapers, crossed 
guns and swords, and gazed upon by the smiling pictured eyes of 
pretty actresses and prima donnas, knowing all the time that he was 
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expecting her to speak, she felt her courage uncontrollably ebbing 
away. How was she to begin, and how did she know after all that 
the story her cousin had told her was really current on the post? 

She played nervously with the sparse fringe upon her shawl, and 
had opened her lips dumbly once or twice, when Sidney came to her 
assistance. “If there is anything I could tell you which you would 
like to hear, I will do it,” he said, trying not to speak constrainedly or 
to appear ungracious in the eyes of the poor Spanish girl. 

“T do thank you,” she returned, her foreign accent more marked 
than ever in her excitement and confusion. “Is it—is it as they say, 
that my friend—a soldier ”” She paused, with an involuntary 
sobbing tremor in her voice. 

“He is dead,—yes, my poor child,” Sidney responded, taking up 
her sentence where she had dropped it. “I will say nothing harsh to 
you of one who has it no longer in his power to do evil; but don’t 
grieve for him too much. He was not worthy of you, nor of any good 
woman’s love.” 

“‘He was not now anything to me,” she said, turning her head to 
hide a few rebellious tears. “ But I have heard a wicked story that is 
being spoken here. It is about him, and—the lady, Miss Duane, who 
has given much of kindness to me. I do not quite understand what 
the story is like, and it is hard for me to tell of it to you. Perhaps I 
have been told wrong that the people here do speak of it, but if—if 


they do 


“They do,—curse them !” he muttered between his teeth, so fiercely 
that he frightened her. 

“Oh,” she cried, “it is too much wicked then! I could hardly to 
believe, when she is so all that is good! What can I to say, that they 
may know of the wickedness in what they tell? I know much to speak, 
if I could begin, for she have told me of all there was to know.” 

“What was there to know?” Sidney queried, harshly, jooking up 
with a sudden involuntary frown of suspicion, and thus completely 
demolishing the frail structure of Francisca’s courage. 

“Oh, I do love her!” she cried. “I would not to do her harm 
with what I say, but good. She did tell me, and beg me that I must 
not go with him, because already he had a wife, and for years he had 
been bad and wicked. She was kind. She would to have me believe, 
when it hurt her to tell me. He was well known to her; he was her 
relation, and because he was bad she felt shame e 

“What do you mean ?” Sidney cried, when she hesitated, springing 
up and standing over the frightened, trembling girl, almost shaking 
her, to hasten the faltering words that fell from her lips too slowly. 

“ He was—ah! Holy Virgin! do not look so at me !—he was—her 
brother! the one son of her own father and her mother !” 

“Thank God!” . . . For a moment Sidney felt the weakness of a 
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woman stealing over him. He crossed the room unsteadily to the 
mantel, and stood there with his back to Francisca, leaning his head 
upon his hand. He was too thoroughly stunned by her announcement 
to realize the existence of surprise. His only conscious sensation was 
one of thankfulness that now all false accusations could be flung back 
in the teeth of those who had made them, and that no shadow of a stain 
might ever rest on the fair fame of his dear love again. The very ex- 
cess of this emotion overpowered him, and, as he stood, instinctively 
turned away from Francisca’s sympathetic yet curious eyes, the hands 
on which his forehead rested were shaking, and a cold dew of perspira- 
tion came out upon their palms. 

Presently he lifted his face, and turned it towards the Spanish girl 
again. “She told you that herself,—you are quite certain you under- 
stood her ?” he asked. 

“Yes; and she gave to me this letter, which might make me to be- 
lieve. I have it here for you. It has been sent by him to her, and it can 
be seen in it that he is her brother, and is asking her to give money to 
him. I have had his letters at other times, and I know the way he 
writes. I know the letter is by him, though the name signed on the 
paper at the last is not what I did know. George he had me to call 
him, but here it is Guy instead.” She uttered her explanation volubly, 
yet timidly ; putting the letter into Sidney’s hand, and watching the 
changes upon his face with wistful eagerness, all the while he read. 

“T should like very much to keep this,” he said, when he had fin- 
ished. “It is most important, and you have done a wise and noble 
thing to-day, Francisca. I feel as though I could not be grateful 
enough, and if at any time it should be in my power to serve you, I 
tell you now how glad I should be to do it.” 

“ Already you have saved my life,” she answered, simply. “It is 
for me to thank you, not you to speak so of me. And now I must to 
go away. I have done what I could, and yet if there was one more 
thing I could do it would make me so glad. If I could to take care of 
Miss Duane. She is sick, and I would be made so happy to be near 
her. I have not much to give me happiness any more.” 

“T think you would be a very good little nurse, Francisca,” Sidney 
said, smiling at her wistful face. “ But you must see Mrs. Revere about 
that. Perhaps she would be willing for you to stay with Miss Duane.” 

“ Good-by, then,” murmured Francisca, turning slowly towards the 
door, with a shy little bow that was half like an old-fashioned courtesy. 
“T will see; yet I am afraid they will not to trust me to take care of 
Miss Duane.” She slipped away while she spoke, before Sidney, as he 
had intended, could step forward and open the door. 


ALicE Kine HAMILTON. 


(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XIV: (Continued.) 


THE LIVELY JOHN. 


ANOTHER week found the ship off the entrance to Port Royal, and 
once more with a fair wind she sailed into harbor, anchoring near the 
“ Wabash,” the flag-ship of Admiral Dupont. So well was the evolu- 
tion of “coming to” performed that the flag-officer took occasion to 
remark upon it to Captain Edwards, when he paid his official visit, 
with Jack as his aid, which laudatory speech was duly reported by 
him to his comrades on his return. 

The following day was the glorious Fourth, and at noon, amid a 
profuse display of bunting, the ships and forts thundered forth a 
national salute. In the afternoon the flag-officer held a reception, at 
which nearly every officer in the fleet and many from shore were 
present; and the day closed by an entertainment given by the Wabash 
Minstrels. 

After the fourteen days spent in getting from Yorktown, it seemed 
rather hard that the stay at Port Royal should be but a short two days, 
and that no opportunity was afforded for a run ashore. This, however, 
was probably not much of a deprivation, for if the stories of the steer- 
age steward (the acting colonel as it were) were correct, there was noth- 
ing to be procured on shore, as he had succeeded in augmenting the 
stores only by a barrel of very poor molasses and a like quantity of 
rice. The fair wind with which they left Hilton Head behind them 
continued, and for the following days there was nothing in the way of 
work to do except to occasionally haul on this or that brace or to set or 
take in a light sail. Ample time was now afforded for the practice of 
navigation, in which portion of their studies Professor Willy was the 
instructor. He had once been a lieutenant, but resigned to accept the 
position of professor, and had ever since been attached to the Academy. 
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His experience as an officer had taught him just how to get along with 
young men, and no better instructor or more thoroughly-liked man 
ever assisted in the transmutation of a green youngster into the gentle- 
manly graduate. He kept the class well up to their work, and he 
found his reward in the willing workers whom he was instructing ; 
while they found the reward for their labor when they came to study 
navigation the following year ; and they blessed the genial, kindly man 
who had helped them so much, though at the time his exactions seemed 
rather great. 

The passage to Newport was accomplished in a week, and it was 
with joyful hearts that the anchor was dropped and sails furled in the 
outer harbor, near where the “ Constitution” had been in the preceding 
year. Hardly was this evolution completed when a boat, containing the 
colonel and a plentiful supply of fresh provisions, came alongside, and 
both the animate and inanimate freight were gladly weleomed. Much 
hope had been entertained of a time of enjoyment while at Newport ; 
but this was but a vain expectation, for the stay was only long enough 
to have the necessary laundry-work attended to, and the drills and ex- 
ercises were kept up with all due force. Those members of the junior 
class who had made the cruise were detached, their places supplied by 
others, and a week after the arrival of the ship the anchor was again 
weighed and sail made for New London. At this port much hospitality 
was received and many visitors came aboard, a decidedly pleasing nov- 
elty ; opportunity was also afforded to go on shore quite frequently, a 
privilege which was much enjoyed. 

While here it came Jack’s turn to be on the detail for forecastle 
watch. At sea the officer of the forecastle was kept busy, and especially 
so at night; but in port there was little or nothing to do during the 
first and middle watches. It had, therefore, been the habit to sit on 
the boatswain’s locker between the knightheads during the watch, with 
a not infrequent stretching out at full length for a nap. Jack came on 
for the middle watch, and after relieving the sleepy youngster, who had 
just been awakened from his comfortable nap, sat down on a coil of 
rope, ready for a little siesta. Hardly was this accomplished when the 
officer of the deck hailed the forecastle, and on Jack’s replying “ Sir?” 
he was told to “ Lay aft, sir!” Coming on the quarter-deck, he ap- 
proached his temporary superior and, touching his cap, said, “ Sir?” 
when with a return salute Ben replied, “The officer of the watch wishes 
to see you on the poop.” Ascending the ladder, he found the object of 
his search, and to his astonishment was handed a small parcel, with the 
remark, “ Here is a pocket instrument, Mr. Haultaut, which I have 
just procured, and I wish you would keep it in your trousers’ pocket 
during this watch, and return it to me at eight bells.” Jack departed 
for his post, wondering what this strange conduct could mean, and as 
he pondered more and more on it he became more and more confused ; 
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after walking up and down his restricted quarters for a few minutes he 
gave it up in despair, and muttering, “‘I wonder what ‘Old Dan’ is up 
to now?” sat down, and was soon sound asleep. His slumbers were 
somewhat troubled by the regular striking of the bell by the quarter- 
master as the half-hours went slowly by; but, somehow, when seven 
bells were struck his instinct made him rouse himself, so that he might 
not bear the traces of his nap when he should, half an hour later, re- 
turn the mysterious package to the scientifically-inclined lieutenant. 
Promptly as eight bells struck Jack walked aft, and returning his bur- 
den to its giver, was much surprised when “Old Dan,” calling to the 
quartermaster to bring him a light, proceeded to open the package, dis- 
closing to view something the like of which Jack had never seen before. 
In his quiet tones he said, “ Mr. Haultaut, this little instrument is called 
a pedometer, and by it one can tell how far he has walked; now, for 
instance, it is evident that you have not walked your watch as you 
should have done, for the little instrument shows only five hundred 
and fifty-three yards. I would advise you to be more careful in future.” 
Jack hastily retreated, with a respectful “ Yes, sir!” and a salute, 
anathematizing both “the little instrument” and its owner, and inwardly 
vowing that neither himself nor any one else should again be caught 
napping by the pedometer. Two or three nights afterwards the officer 
of the forecastle was again sent for, and “ the little instrument” placed 
in his keeping ; warned, however, by Jack’s experience, young Marline, 
as soon as he got forward, sat down on the locker and deliberately pro- 
ceeded to shake the pedometer furiously for about twenty minutes, and 
then putting it in his pocket went to sleep with an approving conscience. 
At the expiration of the watch he handed the tell-tale affair to the 
quiet man who had placed it in his charge, and was about to depart 
when he was interrupted by “ Well, Mr. Marline, so it seems that you 
have learned something about my little instrument from Mr. Haultaut; 
he sat his watch through, but you must have been dancing for the last 
four hours, for the distance of eighteen miles and six hundred yards. 
I had no idea you were so active ; doubtless you will prove the cham- 
pion walker in the next contest ;” with which remark tingling in his 
ears Marline retreated to his hammock, thinking that “Old Dan,” with 
his “little instrument,” was rather ahead of the midshipmen after all. 

As this part of the summer was to be passed near to civilization, 
better food than before was expected and found; but the supply was 
by no means as bountiful as it had been when ashore, and it would 
occasionally happen that more than his share of the good things would 
be taken by some one. So long as this was confined to the senior class 
not very much was said about it; but when one of the new arrivals 
ventured to copy the example of his seniors, he was pounced upon at 
once and informed that he must desist. This led to some words, and 
finally to a mock court-martial, the nearest approach to hazing ever 
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made by Jack’s class. The offender was duly served with a charge 
and specification of the offense he had committed, as follows : 









‘‘ CHARGE and SPECIFICATION OF CHARGE preferred against Midshipman Jonas 
Talbot, of the Fourth Crew, by Benjamin Backstay, captain of the said crew. 

‘‘CHARGE: Conduct unbecoming a fourth classman. 

‘SPECIFICATION: In this, that the said Jonas Talbot, a midshipman of the 
Fourth Crew, serving on board the U. S. Practice Ship, ‘John Adams,’ then at 
anchor in New London Harbor, did, on or about the 20th day of July, 1862, take 
from the mess-table of the said Fourth Crew two loaves of twist bread, which he did 
divert to his own use and benefit, to the scandal of the whole crew, to the disgrace 
of his class, and to the hunger of such of his messmates as were properly entitled 
to a share in the said two loaves of bread.’ 















Armed with this document, Jack informed Talbot that he must 
prepare for his trial, which would take place on the following day, 
before a court-martial, of which he (Jack) was to be the judge-advocate. 
At the appointed time, the exercises of the day being over, half the 
midshipmen in the ship were assembled on the berth-deck to see the 
fun. At one of the mess-tables sat the court, presided over by one of 
the other gun-captains, the members being taken from the senior class. 
At the foot of the table was the judge-advocate, and near him the 
accused with his counsel, one of the senior class, who had volunteered 
to defend him. The court opened by the solemn reading of the 
following paper by Jack: 
















“To WiLt1amM Bow LINE, captain fifth gun’s crew: 
“‘ Sir,—A summary court-martial, of which you are appointed president, will 
meet this day for the trial of Jonas Talbot. The other members of the court will be 
Midshipmen Broomson, Johnson, Thompson, Williamson, Henderson, and Wilson, 
and Midshipman Haultaut will be the judge-advocate, 
‘“ BENJAMIN BaAckKsTAy, 
‘“‘ Captain 4th crew, 
“U.S. P.S. ‘John Adams.’ ”’ 










This reading over, the charge was read aloud, and Talbot was 
asked ,— 

“ How say you, Jonas Talbot, guilty or not guilty?” 

“ Not guilty, your honor.” 

“ Let the trial proceed ; judge-advocate, produce your witnesses.” 

Jack then called Ben to the witness-stand ; being informd by the 
president that he was on his honor, Ben stated that he had seen two 
loaves of bread upon a plate in front of Talbot, and that a moment 
afterwards they had disappeared. After supper search was made, and 
part of the missing loaves was found in Talbot’s locker. 

On cross-examination he stated that while he was not sure that 
these were the same loaves that had been missed, yet he believed them 
to be so; of one of them he was sure, because he had marked it for 


his own prior to its disappearance. 
Another witness deposed to the same effect ; had reached for a loaf 
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himself to put it away, and was forestalled by accused. Cross-exami- 
nation elicited no new features. 

For the defense Talbot’s counsel brought six of his messmates, who 
each stated that he had not seen him take the bread, and the counsel 
further stated that he could bring, if necessary, fifty witnesses to the 
same effect. 

After an eloquent address, in which he alluded to the fact that 
Captain Backstay virtually admitted that he was going to take one loaf, 
and called the attention of the court to the well-known fact that half 
a loaf was the prescribed allowance for the evening meal, the counsel 
“left his client’s case in the hands of the honorable court, sure that 
they could not condemn in a fourth classman an offense which the 
accuser himself admitted he was half intending to commit.” 

The judge-advocate declining to make any remarks, the court 
retired for consultation; returning in a few minutes, and resuming 
their seats, the president called upon Talbot to stand up, addressing 
him as follows: 

“ Jonas Talbot, you have had a full and free trial before this court, 
and, after mature deliberation, the court finds you guilty; and the 
sentence of the court is, that you be deprived of the luxuries of life, 
viz., milk, twist, and potatoes, for the space of one week.” 

Needless to say, the sentence was rigidly carried out, and there was 
little disposition evinced thereafter to offend against the unwritten law 
which allowed the senior class to have a whole loaf, while the others 
were restricted to the half. 

New Haven was next visited, the ship being anchored five miles 
from the city on account of the shallowness of the water. The whole 
body of midshipmen here went ashore to pay their respects to Commo- 
dore Foote, who received them with great cordiality. On the follow- 
ing day the anchor was again lifted, and the ship got under way for 
Oyster Bay, on the northern shore of Long Island. Here a fortnight 
was spent in the real work of the cruise,—that is to say, in the opera- 
tion of stripping ship. This included sending down all the masts, 
yards, and rigging, the mainmast having everything taken off it,— 
“ stripped to a gantline,” as the nautical phrase has it. Then came 
the work of sending up the rigging, tops, cross-trees, etc., the entire 
labor being performed by the midshipmen ; Jack’s class performing the 
work aloft, the others doing the necessary pulling and hauling on deck. 
It was a lengthy as well as a hot and tarry process, and it was with 
intense satisfaction that the class set up the last backstay and saw the 
old craft once more all-a-taunto. 

This work over, the scene of action was shifted to Greenport, where 
another fortnight was passed in exercising with the boats in pulling 
and sailing, also in landing the boat-guns, as well as in the carrying 
out of anchors, etc. During this last operation Jack had cause to con- 
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gratulate himself that he knew how to swim, as did also one of the 
youngsters. The bower-anchor, with thirty fathoms of chain-cable, 
was to be carried out, with the intention of showing the young seamen 
how it would be done in case of necessity. Four empty casks had been 
put under the quarters of the launch to give her additional buoyancy, 
- and the anchor, having been carefully lowered from the cat-head, 
was secured to the stern of the boat by a stout lashing. About twenty- 
five feet from the anchor the cable was made fast to the bow of the first 
cutter in such a way that it could be allowed to slip at the same time 
with the anchor; the cable was likewise secured at the stern of the 
boat, the bight hanging underneath the keel. In the same manner the 
second and third cutters and whale-boat were used. The whole opera- 
tion was explained, and-the first lieutenant laid much stress upon the 
necessity of slipping every stop at the same time, cautioning those who 
were stationed for this purpose to be particular about it; hatchets were 
provided for use in case the rope should jamb. Slowly the procession 
moved off, the cable being paid out gradually. When the proper time 
had arrived, the first lieutenant, who was standing on the forecastle, 
held up his handkerchief, and in a moment was answered in the same 
manner from each boat; then, as he sang out, “Stand by; let go!” the 
stops in the boats were supposed to be slipped, and anchor and cable 
sank to the bottom. As all hands were watching this, the coxswain of 
the whale-boat was observed to be using his hatchet ; then, in a moment, 
the bow of the boat rose high in air, throwing crew, oars, and gratings 
into the water, and in less time than it has taken to write this, the boat 
went down stern first. At first every one laughed, thinking it a good 
joke, and not regarding a wetting as of any importance on such a warm 
day. Jack’s watchful eye, however, detected in the frantic movements 
of one of the capsized crew that there was danger, and, without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, he sprung off the forecastle and swam to the rescue 
of the drowning boy, for such, by this time, he was. The others had 
hardly time to look about them to see what was going on, before Jack 
was in their midst, pushing a couple of oars to poor Talbot, and encour- 
aging him by his cries to keep up. In another minute the oars were in 
Talbot’s hands, and Jack was at his side, supporting him until rescued 
by the third cutter, which, with the other boats, came as rapidly as pos- 
sible to the scene. Rescuer and rescued, the latter half insensible, were 
taken on board the ship, and half an hour later both were in their nor- 
mal condition. At the dinner formation an order was read, in which 
Captain Edwards publicly thanked “Midshipman Haultaut for the 
bravery displayed by him in rescuing his shipmate from drowning.” 
Whatever of feeling there may have been rankling in Talbot’s heart 
regarding the court-martial in New London now disappeared, and he 
was a firm friend of Jack’s ever after. 

Soon after this New London was again visited, and then, after a 
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short cruise outside Montauk Point, the yards were squared and sail 
made for Newport, the sight of which was again most gladly wel- 
comed. The class was now given leave for a month, a most unexpected 
favor, and Jack departed for his prairie home with great joy, looking’ 
forward to the vacation with much pleasure. 

Passing over the interval thus spent, it will suffice to say that, al- 
though he had greatly enjoyed his home, yet, as nearly all his former 
associates had enlisted and gone to the front, his father himself being 
the colonel of a regiment, he was by no means loth to return to his 
studies ; and it was with a glad heart that he once more set foot in 
Newport, the day before the beginning of his last year, the close of 
which was to see him, as he hoped, in active service afloat. 


AutLAN D. Brown, 
Commander U.S.N. 


(To be continued.) 





THE MONTAH’S NEWS. 


SUMMARY OF THE WORLD’S EVENTS FROM JUNE 15 TO JULY 
15 INCLUSIVE. 


Domestic Events. 


On June 17 the President made the following appointments: John B. Stolls, of 
Ohio, envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary to Italy; Bayless W. 
Hanna, of Indiana, minister resident and consul-general to the Argentine Republic ; 
Charles A. Dougherty, of Pennsylvania, secretary of legation at Rome. For con- 
suls-general, William L. Alden, of New York, at Rome; Pierce B. M. Young, of 
Georgia, at St. Petersburg. Consuls, George W. Savage, of New Jersey, at Bel- 
fast; Richard H. Stoddard, of New York, at Athens. On the same date Chauncey 
M. Depew was elected president of the New York Central Railroad. On the 18th, 
C. A. Buddensiek was found guilty of manslaughter in causing the death of Louis 
Walter, by negligence in erecting the buildings that fell in West Sixty-second 
Street, on April 18. He was sentenced on June 23 to imprisonment for ten years 
and a fine of five hundred dollars. On the 20th, Mr. James Russell Lowell arrived 
in Boston. On the same date tornadoes visited Kansas City and Independence, in 
Missouri, and Leavenworth, Kansas, doing much damage. On the 19th, William 
A. Day was appointed to succeed Judge Ferris as second auditor of the Treasury. 
Troops have been sent to quell the disturbances threatened in the Indian Territory 
by the Southern Cheyennes. General Grant had a relapse on the 17th. On the 
18th and 19th he was much better. On the 19th Bartholdi’s ‘‘ Liberty” was re- 
ceived by the American Pedestal Committee and Mayor Grace. On the 20th 
Harvard won the University boat-race at New London over the Columbia. On the 
18th a meeting of a new independent political party was held in Rochester. From 
all parts of the State delegates were in attendance. On the 17th, J. W. Nesmith, 
United States Senator from Oregon for 1861-67, died, aged sixty-five. 

On June 24, Mr. S. L. Phelps, United States minister to Peru, died at Lima. 
On the 25th the Harvard freshmen defeated the Columbia freshmen in an eight- 
oared boat-race at New London, Connecticut, by ten lengths. On the 26th the Yale- 
Harvard University boat-race at the same place was won by Harvard by fifteen 
lengths. The record of General Grant, as made by Dr. Douglas, for the week end- 
ing June 80, was that the patient had grown gradually weaker, and the indica- 
tion was that the last point of exhaustion would soon be reached. During the week 
United States Minister Francis was instructed to postpone his departure from 
Vienna for America. It was inferred that Mr. Keiley would be withdrawn from 
the Austrian mission. H. C. Burchard, Director of the Mint, refused to resign, re- 
lying for his retention upon the special law which created his office. On the 27th 
the President suspended Mr. Burchard, and appointed Mr. James B. Kimball, of 
Pennsylvania, in his stead, the change to take place July 1. On June 27 the fol- 
lowing appointments were made: Edw. L. Hadden, collector of customs for the 
district of New York; Hans S. Beattie, surveyor of customs, New York ; Silas W. 
Burt, naval officer of customs, New York. Naval Officer Graham’s term does not 
expire until 1887, but he is suspended because the President thinks the best policy 
demands reorganization. On the 25th it was announced by the State Department, 
Washington, that a temporary diplomatic agreement had been entered into be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain, whereby certain fishery privileges might 
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continue to be enjoyed by citizens and subjects of the two countries during the 
season of 1885. The fiscal year closed June 30. There was a total debt reduction 
of sixty-three million dollars, against one hundred and one million dollars for the 
preceding fiscal year. General Crook started on an Indian campaign in the Sierra 
Madre. Mr. McCullough, the celebrated tragedian, has been placed permanently 
in Bloomingdale Asylum. Yseult Dudley, tried for shooting Jeremiah O’ Donovan 
Rossa, was found by the jury, June 24, not guilty, on the ground of insanity. She 
is the sanest specimen of insanity that has been seen in a long time. 

On July 1 the President appointed William Dorsheimer United States attorney 
for the southern district of New York, and Martin T. McMahon United States 
marshal for the same district. The President also removed Mr. B. Platt Carpenter, 
of New York, as governor of Montana, and appointed Mr. Samuel T. Houser, of 
Montana. On July 3, Judge Lambert Tree, of Illinois, was appointed minister to 
Belgium. It was understood that if the United States refused to recall Mr. Keiley 
the Austrian government would not recognize him, and that if the Austrian gov- 
ernment would not recognize him the United States would go unrepresented at the 
Austrian court. On July 6, Mr. A. F. Stevenson, of Ohio, assumed the place left 
vacant by the resignation of Mr. Malcolm Hay, as first assistant postmaster-general. 
On July 7, General Grant completed three weeks of his stay at Mt. McGregor. On 
that day he felt stronger, he said. July 4 was duly celebrated all over the country, 
the customary fireworks being prohibited in some of the cities. At Salt Lake City 
the Mormons hung the United States flag at half-mast on public and private build- 
ings, because the best Mormons “ were in the penitentiary by virtue of Federal 
officials’ perversion of all principles of law and liberty.”” An exquisite specimen 
of polygamous logic! On the 6th, Henry H. Gorringe, late of the United States 
Navy, died in New York City, in his forty-fifth year. His career was useful and 
renowned. In 1880 he brought the Egyptian obelisk here. The Board of Visitors 
to the West Point Military Academy made their annual report to the Secretary of 
War, and recommended an appropriation of two hundred and thirty-seven thou- 
sand dollars for various objects. Secretary Manning instructed Collector Hadden 
to permit the Cunard and French line steamers to land their passengers at their 
docks instead of at the Barge Office in this city. Riots occurred in Chicago on 
July 1, consequent on the attempt to run street-cars with new men in place of 
strikers. On the 3d policemen protected the new men. Mr. Jacob Hess, Mr. 
Theodore Mass, and Mr. Charles V. Loew were chosen commissioners to devise a 
system for putting telephone- and telegraph-wires under ground. On the 5th a case 
of yellow fever was reported in New Orleans. Chandler’s notorious order of July 5, 
1883, has been revoked by Secretary Whitney. It provided that naval officers at- 
tached to cruising war vessels, especially commanding officers, were expected to 
leave their families at their usual fixed place of abode, and not to attempt to trans- 
fer them to more convenient points ! 

On July 9 the governor of Kansas made an appeal to the Secretary of War for 
the protection of the Kansas border from Indian raids by an adequate body of 
Federal troops. On the same date the Secretary of War directed Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral Sheridan to take instant steps towards the concentration of all troops to be 
available in case of Indian disturbances. General Sheridan left Washington on 
the evening of the 10th. The President appointed Colonel John Gibbon, of the 
Seventh Infantry, a brigadier-general of the army, vice General C. C. Augur, re- 
tired. On July 13 the War Department received dispatches from the Indian Ter- 
ritory to the effect that the Indians were becoming quiet. Secretary Whitney 
wishes to encompass an entire reorganization of the civil government in navy- 
yards not later than the coming fall. Secretary Manning has taken as thorough 
measures for the reorganization of the customs service as are those suggested by 
the Treasury Commission for the Internal Revenue Service. On July 9 Secre- 
tary Manning gave orders to the collector at this port to allow any steamship com- 
pany to land its passengers and luggage at its own docks. This means good-by 
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Barge Office, the bugbear of disembarking passengers. On July 13 the plant and 
all the movable property of the World’s Exposition at New Orleans was sold at 
auction to the new North, Central, and South American Exposition Company for 
one hundred and seventy-five thousand dollars. On July 8 great storms and tor- 
nadoes did damage to property and crops in Minnesota, Iowa, and Wisconsin. 
On the same date the Pennsylvania Republican State Convention carried out the 
machine programme, and nominated Colonel M. S. Quay, the well-known “ boss,” 
for State treasurer. The Pacific Mail Steamship Company intend to withdraw 
their steamers from the line between San Francisco and Australia on November 1. 
On July 18, the trustees of Cornell University elected Professor Charles Kendall 
Adams, of Michigan University, president. Dr. Rufus H. Gilbert, projector of 
the elevated railroad system in New York City, died on July 10, aged fifty-five. 


Foreign Events. 


On June 17, Queen Victoria arrived at Windsor from Balmoral. A confer- 
ence of Conservative leaders was held at noon at the residence of the Marquis of 
Salisbury. On the 19th the British political situation was unusually complicated. 
It was reported that a communication had been received from St. Petersburg an- 
nouncing that if Salisbury formed a ministry, and if he and Churchill did not re- 
tract or satisfactorily explain their recent remarks concerning Russia and Russian 
officials, the Russian ambassador would be withdrawn from London. On the 19th, 
Lord Salisbury asked a pledge of the Liberals that they would fairly consider the 
budget scheme. Mr. Gladstone declined to give a pledge. On the 22d the Mar- 
quis of Salisbury consented to assume office, on the promise of Mr. Gladstone that 
the Liberals would give the new government as much time as possible during the 
remainder of the session. On the 18th one hundred and forty miners were killed 
by an explosion in the Sendlebury colliery, near Manchester. In the French 
Chamber of Deputies, on the 22d, M. de Freycinct, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
submitted the draft of the Franco-Chinese treaty, which definitively confirms the 
rights of France over Anam. The latter country must .henceforth treat with 
foreign powers only through France. Field-Marshal Baron von Manteuffel, the 
distinguished German commander, and governor of Alsace-Lorraine, died suddenly 
at Carlsbad on the 17th, of pulmonary congestion. Mr. Pendleton was on the 21st 
formally presented to the Emperor William at Berlin. The Spanish ministry re- 
signed on the 20th, in consequence of King Alfonso’s decision to visit the cholera- 
infected districts. In the. Italian Chamber of Deputies, on the 18th, Prime Minister 
Depretis announced the resignation of the ministry. A report of a rebellion against 
the Amir of Afghanistan in Badakshan was confirmed. 

On June 24 the members of the Gladstone ministry went to Windsor Castle 
and delivered up the seals of office. Shortly after they had retired the members of 
the new ministry arrived, and went through the ceremony of accepting office from 
the Queen and receiving the seals. On the 26th the official announcement of the 
installation of the new ministry was made in the Gazette. Upon that day the first 
formal cabinet meeting was held. On the 24th, Mr. Gladstone read in the House 
of Commons the correspondence between himself and the Marquis of Salisbury in 
regard to the recent deadlock in the cabinet. On the 25th, in the House of Lords, 
Sir Hardinge Giffard took his seat upon the woolsack. It was announced that the 
bill providing an annuity of six thousand pounds for the Princess Beatrice upon 
her marriage with Prince Henry of Battenberg had received the Queen’s assent. 
The Queen conferred a peerage upon Mr. Rowland Winn, the Parliamentary Sec- 
retary to the Treasury in the new ministry. His title is Baron Stoswald of Nostell. 
The Queen bestowed the order of St. Michael and St. George upon Sir Edward 
Malet and Lionel Sackville West. Professor Huxley retires from his government 
post in October on a yearly pension of twelve hundred pounds. Lord Salisbury 
negotiated with the Porte for the occupation of Egypt by Turkish troops. Gen- 
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eral Gordon’s private diary was announced for August. Advices from Tashkend 
in Asiatic Russia showed that the rebellion against Chinese rule in Chinese Tur- 
kestan was spreading. In Kashgar the laborers had risen. Signor Depretis com- 
pleted the formation of a new Italian cabinet. A dispatch from Teheran stated 
that one thousand Persians were at work constructing the trans-Caspian railway. 
Mr. Gladstone, in a letter to the Midlothian Liberal Association, said he did not 
think he should again ask to be returned to Parliament. 

On July 1 the British Cabinet Council decided to give up absolutely coercion 
in Ireland, and to rely upon a severe administration of the general law. In an 
interview with Baron de Stahl, Lord Salisbury offered to resume the Afghan fron- 
tier negotiations at the point where they were closed by Earl Granville, on con- 
dition that the convention included a Russian engagement to hold the frontier as a 
permanent limit. In the House of Lords the Marquis of Salisbury stated that he 
would continue the policy adopted by Mr. Gladstone in regard to the negotiations 
with Russia for the settlement of the frontier of Afghanistan. On July 6 the 
British Parliament assembled in the House of Commons. Mr. Bradlaugh, escorted 
by Mr. Labouchere and Mr. Burt, advanced to the table with the purpose of taking 
the oath. Mr. Bradlaugh was not allowed to take it. On July 4, Lord Randolph 
Churchill was returned to Parliament from Woodstock. The personal canvass was 
conducted by Lady Randolph Churchill. In London the Conservatives organized 
a news agency with a large capital. The French Chamber of Deputies on the 6th 
ratified the Chinese treaty by a large majority. Pére Hyacinthe lectured in Paris, 
July 2, on “‘The Secularization of the Pantheon.’’ Persians complain of a con- 
tinual Russian violation of Persian territory. Advices from the Russian front on 
the Murghab stated that the Afghans were massing troops on the frontier. The 
German newspapers displayed great ill feeling over the Duke of Cambridge’s claim 
to the regency of Brunswick. Forty thousand hands were thrown out of employ- 
ment through the masons’ strike at Berlin. King Alfonso made a visit incognito 
on July 2 to the cholera hospital at Aranpiez. On returning to Madrid he enjoyed 
a grand reception from an immense crowd. It is thus that royalty and loyalty 
endear themselves to each other. 

On July 8 the street sales of the Pall Mall Gazette were suppressed in London, 
owing to its exposure of hideous vice hideously systematized. On July 14, Sir 
Richard Assheton Cross, Home Secretary, announced in the House of Commons 
that the government had concluded that it was not advisable to prosecute the Pall 
Mall Gazette. A blue-book was issued in London on the evacuation of Dongola. 
John Bright wrote that the time had arrived for a reform in the land law of Great 
Britain which shall be equitable alike to the nation and the landlords. The Mar- 
quis of Salisbury, in reply to a letter from Glasgow asking his views on the pro- 
posal to disestablish the Church of Scotland, declared his opposition to the move- 
ment. A dispatch from St. Petersburg declared that events of importance were 
pending in Central Asia, and that troops were daily leaving various parts of Russia 
for Merv. The regency of the duchy of Brunswick is to be offered to Prince Henry 
of Reuss, who has signified his willingness to accept. The Spanish Ministers of 
the Interior and Marine resigned, and their successors have taken office. A marked 
decrease of the cholera epidemic in Spain was reported, particularly at Avanguez. 
There have been, this season, thirty thousand cases of chulera in Spain up to July 
12, and thirteen thousand deaths, a terrible malady where nearly one-half die! Dr. 
Ferran arrived in Madrid on the 11th to protest against the government’s stopping 
other doctors from practicing inoculation. The anniversary of the battle of the 
Boyne caused a large increase in the average number of Sunday “drunk and disor- 
derlies’’ seen in Waterford, Ireland, on July 12. The British minister at Teheran, 
Persia, received information to the effect that the Afghan tribes north of the Hindu 
Kush have announced their willingness to support Russia against the present Amir. 
The French government ordered the severe punishment of the Anamite officials 
within the protectorate who took part in the recent ambuscade. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


THE death of General Unysses 8S. Grant is the end of the war of 
the Rebellion. The period of active hostility, it is true, ended twenty 
years since, but the bitterness, the venom, the evil spirit of the great 
civil war remained through the intervening years, and only little by 
little have they yielded to time; but, thank God, they are now at rest, 
buried, as the peace-offering of the people, with the sacred remains of 
Grant, in the tomb at Riverside Park. 

Mighty monuments will tell in outward grandeur the fame of the 
dead general, but the reunited sections made at his tomb once more 
and forever a Union “one and indivisible,” is his loftiest tribute. 
“Let us have peace” is answered; the white wings of peace have 
enfolded us. 

Of the martial fame of General Grant, of the administration of 
President Grant, of his public history, it is superfluous to speak, and 
so from our columns we have omitted a formal sketch of his life. 

In all the thousands of obituaries, however, whether in the great 
newspapers of the larger cities or the humbler columns of the country 
weeklies, a casual examination discloses one marked fact, which is the 
universal understanding and appreciation of the truthfulness of his 
character,—his life was true. 

He served his country in his life and in his death, and that country 
will ever guard in loving gratitude his memory. To us the bugler 
standing by his tomb sounded for him “ Lights out,” but to him, the 
Christian soldier, the reveille of the hereafter has sounded a sweet 


good-morning. 
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THE following remarkable document was written by General Grant 
in Dr. Douglas’s presence on July 2: 


‘¢T ask you not to show this to any one, unless the physicians you consult with, 
until the end. Particularly, I want it kept from my family. If known to one 
man the papers will get it and they (the family) will get it. It would only distress 
them almost beyond endurance to know it, and by reflex would distress me. I 
have not changed my mind materially since I wrote you before in the same strain. 
Now, however, I know that I gain strength some days, but when I go back it is 
beyond where I started to improve. I think the chances are very decidedly in 
favor of your being able to keep me alive until the change of weather towards 
winter. Of course there are contingencies that might arise at any time that would 
carry me off suddenly. The most probable of those is choking. Under the circum- 
stances ‘life is not worth the living.’ I am very thankful [for thankful, glad was 
written, but scratched out and thankful substituted] to have been spared this long, 
because it has enabled me to practically complete the work in which I take so 
much interest. I cannot stir up strength enough to review it and make additions 
and subtractions that would suggest themselves to me and are not likely to suggest 
themselves to any one else. Under the above circumstances, I will be the happiest 
the most pain I can avoid. If there is to be any extraordinary cure, such as some 


people believe there is to be, it will develop itself. I would say, therefore, to you 


and your colleagues, to make me as comfortable as you can. If it is within God’s 
providence that I should go now, I am ready to obey his call without a murmur. 
I should prefer going now to enduring my present suffering for a single day with- 
out hope of recovery. As I have stated, I am thankful for the providential exten- 
sion of my time to enable me to continue my work. I am further thankful, and 
in a much greater degree thankful, because it has enabled me to see for myself the 
happy harmony which so suddenly sprung up between those engaged but a few 
short years ago in deadly conflict. It has been an inestimable blessing to me to 
hear the kind expression towards me in person from all parts of our country, from 
people of all nationalities, of all religions and of no religion, of Confederates and 
of National troops alike, of soldiers’ organizations, of mechanical, scientific, re- 
ligious, and other societies, embracing almost every citizen in the land. They have 
brought joy to my heart, if they have not effected a cure. So to you and your col- 
leagues I acknowledge my indebtedness for having brought me through the valley 
of the shadow of death to enable me to witness these things. 
“U.S. Grant. 


‘Mr. McGreoor, N. Y., July 2, 1885.” 
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THE many friends of Captain Bedford Pim, R.N., on this side of the 
Atlantic will rejoice to hear of his promotion to the grade of Rear- 
Admiral R.N. The London Morning Advertiser of July 16 speaks 
of it as follows: 


‘An old and familiar friend has disappeared from among us. Captain Bed- 
ford Pim, R.N., is no more. Inexorable fate has erased him from the list of cap- 
tains of the Royal Navy, but, like Tom Bowling, he has only gone aloft, for he has 
suddenly developed, by what the lawyers call effluxion of time, into a rear-admiral. 
Better late than never. The promotion has been a long time coming, but it has 
come at last, and it will be welcome news to the wide circle of friends whom the 
gallant admiral’s kind heart and unswerving loyalty have grappled to him with 
hooks of steel. Admiral Pim’s services are certainly surpassed by few of his con- 
temporaries. He it was who made the most remarkable, and at the same time the 
most successful, journey in the Polar regions. His rescue of the crew of the ‘ In- 
vestigator’ was undertaken in a temperature of more than eighty degrees below 
zero, and carried out in the face of obstacles and dangers sufficient to have appalled 
a less resolute man. He was twice wounded, once in the Russian war, and very 
seriously in China. And outside the service he has led a most adventurous life in 
various parts of the world. He has just returned from a close examination of the 
canal works of M. de Lesseps on the Isthmus of Panama, the scene of very hard 
work in the early part of his career. It is his intention to devote himself in the 
next Parliament to the support of the principles which he has hitherto advocated, 
and especially of the great maritime and commercial interests which in the past 
have found in him so stalwart a champion.” 


SECRETARY OF War Enpicorr’s recent order restricting officers on 
special duty and staff duty, when so assigned by the lieutenant-gen- 
eral or commanding generals of divisions or departments, to a four years’ 
tour, cannot be too highly commended so far as it brings about rotation 
in details of officers for special duty, but, on the other hand, we think 
the Secretary has made a great mistake and exceeded his legal authority 
in interfering with the details on the personal staff of commanding 
generals, who are certainly the best judges in the matter. 
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AROUND THE WORLD WITH GENERAL Grant. A Narrative of the Visit of 
General U.S. Grant, ex-President of the United States, to various Countries in 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, in 1877, 1878, and 1879. To which are added certain 
Conversations with General Grant on Questions connected with American Politics 
and History. By Joun RussELL Youne. With Eight Hundred Illustrations. 
New York: the American News Company. 


The recent misfortunes of General Grant, his protracted illness, and his extreme 
sufferings, have drawn universal and sympathetic interest to the great commander 
of the North. In the midst of his afflictions it must be a source of eminent com- 
fort to the distinguished soldier to recall the evidences of love and appreciation 
which have poured in upon him from the civilized world. Thus he has in some 
sort been transferred to the standing-point of posterity, and been enabled to see 
himself as he is likely to be described by the muse of impartial history ; and it seems 
to us that one of the pleasantest of these tributes must be the remarkable tour de- 
scribed in the work before us. The book is made up of two quarto volumes of 
1261 pages, and is beautifully printed on firm white paper with generous margins, 
and is adorned with eight hundred illustrations, many of them full-paged and ex- 
ceedingly fine. 

The journeys so richly set forth began at Philadelphia and ended at the Yosemite, 
occupying three years (1877, 1878, 1879), and embracing nearly all the countries of 
the civilized world, except those of South America. The record of these travels is a 
conspicuous illustration of the adage that nothing succeeds like success. From the 
moment General Grant arrived at Liverpool till his return to his native land he 
was the recipient of all the honors that official and unofficial courtesy could extend 
to the illustrious guest. Complimentary addresses, costly banquets, graced by the 
presence of men and women in the insignia of rank and birth, the freedom of great 
and ancient cities, the greetings of splendid monarchs and famous commanders, 
long processions with the pomp of military display, banners, and music amidst 
thronging thousands gathered from vast populations, Oriental pageants rich with 
the suggestions of immemorial] civilizations, marked this more than royal progress, 
Amid the busy marts of Liverpool and the spindles and forges of Manchester and 
Sheffield; under the shadows of St. Paul and Westminster; among the romantic 
lakes and hills of Scotland; before the mighty summits of the Alps, and along the 
castled and legendary Rhine; in the splendor and gayety of Paris, and among the 
orange-groves of Andalusia; under the genial sunshine of Italy, looking upon the 
art-treasures and historical buildings of Rome and Florence and Venice; up the 
Nile by Thebes and Memphis, the Sphinx and the Pyramids; under the dome of 
St. Sophia and on the Acropolis of Athens; in the sacred places of Jerusalem and 
the gardens of Damascus; in the ‘“‘dim rich cities’ of Hindostan and along the 
stately palms and more stately architecture which look down upon the Ganges; 
among the multitudinous populations and in the gorgeous courts of China and 
Japan, attended with the pictorial ceremonials of Eastern adulation, we follow the 
great American in his wonderful tour. We have thought that if these pageants in 
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honor of General Grant could have been made to pass without interruption before 
the eye, they would have made in processional pomp a most striking picture of 
that which is most august and imposing in the civilization of the world. 

And in this vast cycle of honors the illustrious chieftain bore himself with 
admirable dignity, modesty, and good sense. He was profoundly moved by all 
these tributes, but he insisted that they were paid to the great country he represented 
rather than personally to himself. Although he was continually complimented as 
one of the foremost generals of modern times, he constantly deprecated war and 
dwelt on the blessings of peace, and approved of war only under the pressure of the 
direst necessity. He showed no fondness for military pageants ; he disliked reviews 
of soldiers, and attended them only when a declination would have had the air of 
an inexcusable discourtesy. We think that this testimony of a successful general 
against war and in favor of peace is one of the most striking lessons that the world 
has received in these later years. Imagine Napoleon the recipient of like honors, 
and the kind of response he would have made on that point. 

One of the most noteworthy incidents of this remarkable tour is that he who, 
among a people famous for oratorical aptness and facility, seemed likely to be addi- 
tionally distinguished as the one American who could not make a speech, surprised 
his countrymen and his hearers by the readiness and felicity of his varied responses. 

Mr. Young, while he describes fully the honors and attentions paid to General 
Grant, introduces a great deal of pleasant writing, treating of the history, geog- 
raphy, manners, customs, and peculiarities of the places and nations visited, so that, 
independently of the main purpose of the work, we have a most entertaining book 
of travels. 

There is nothing more delightful in these volumes than General Grant’s free 
and unrestrained remarks upon the famous men, soldiers, and civilians who took 
a conspicuous part on either side of the great civil war. In all this he appears 
in a most admirable light. When we remember, for instance, Napoleon’s jealousy 
of his generals, his mean depreciation of their abilities and services, and his enor- 
mous and greedy assumption of all the military glory connected with his career to 
himself, the generosity and modesty of our American commander are revealed in 
striking contrast. He excuses failures and shortcomings, he urges palliating cir- 
cumstances,—the sudden imposition of vast responsibilities upon comparatively 
untried men, the immensity of the war and its suddenness to the North, and the 
countless enemies of the government, secret and open. He has a good word for 
almost every one, and in some instances praise, which would seem extravagant, if it 
came from one less self-contained than General Grant. Lincoln, Seward, Stanton, 
Sherman, Sheridan, Hooker, McClellan, Meade, Hancock, Sedgwick, Thomas, 
Admiral Porter, and, on the other side, Lee, Jackson, Johnston, are passed in 
review, and are made the subject of comments in the last degree interesting. 
General Grant says of Sheridan, ‘‘ As a soldier, as a commander of troops, as a 
man capable of doing all that is possible with any number of men, there is no man 
living greater than Sheridan. He belongs to the very first rank of soldiers, not 
only of our country but of the world. I rank Sheridan with Napoleon and Fred- 
erick, and the great commanders of history.’’ Of Lee he says, ‘‘I never ranked 
Lee as high as some others of the army,—that is to say, I never had as much 
anxiety when he was in my front as when Joe Johnston was in front. Lee was a 
good man, a fair commander, who had everything in his favor. He was supported 
by the unanimous voice of the South; he was supported by a large party in the 
North; he had the support and sympathy of the outside world.”” The temptation 
is great to quote much of these reminiscences, but space will not permit. 

Upon coming to the close of this work we remember that it has been said that 
no American has been received abroad as General Grant was received, but we 
question whether any personage in history has been so received. Great conquer- 
ors, like Pompey and Cesar, have been accorded triumphs which were regarded 
as the absolute consummation of human glory; but these were in their own 
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capitals, and in some sort under compulsion, or, at least, in conformity to pre- 
scriptive usage. Mighty kings and emperors have moved at the head of long pro- 
cessions, and attended with the utmost splendor of ceremonial pageantry, but 
usually within their own dominions and amid the acclamations of their own people ; 
but here was a man who had laid aside the glitter of military show, who was 
followed by no lines of victorious soldiers, who was without the symbols of august 
civil office, who went abroad as a simple citizen to seek rest and relief after the bur- 
den of tremendous responsibilities, and lo! he becomes the recipient of such honors 
in Europe, Africa, and Asia, from potentate and people, as could hardly have been 
accorded to any personage of whom there is any record. These honors were spon- 
taneous; they were enthusiastic as they were unparalleled. And in all the great 
soldier bore himself in such a way as to reflect lasting credit upon himself and his 
country. Simple, quiet, unostentatious, utterly devoid of vanity and self-seeking, 
forgetting himself in the new glory of his redeemed and regenerated nation, the 
record of this wonderful tour is a record of which every patriotic American has 
reason to be proud. 

And more and more we feel that we have reason to be proud of his career. 
How many famous military commanders, after long dazzling the eyes of men, have 
ended their days by assassination, in beggary or exile, ur imprisonment! How 
many have fought under the impulse of selfishness, vanity, cruelty, ambition, and 
greed of power, wasting the resources of nations and drenching the earth with 
blood! But our great captain came forth from civil life only at the summons of 
his imperiled country, and he fought his now historic battles and bore his burden 
of care and anxiety under the inspiration of duty and patriotism, and, when the 
mighty task was done, he rejoiced in the pans of peace more than in the thunders 
of battle. Twice elevated to the highest civic office in the gift of the people, he has 
been spared to live among us as a modest citizen. We are too much in the habit 
of shutting our eyes to the greatness and value of men who are still with us, and 
reserve our praises for those who have long been placed on the pedestals of history 
and encircled by the halo with which time surrounds her heroes, and this forgetful- 
ness has been particularly charged upon republics. "We are glad for once to reverse 
all this, and remember the great general who still lingers among us. The mighty 
thunders that reverberated over famous fields whereon he fought have rolled into 
silence. More than twenty summers have been covering those fields, trenched and 
channeled by war, and the graves of the heroes who fell in fight, with the ‘‘ sweet 
oblivion”? of greenness and flowers. And as he looks forth worn and wasted with 
his cruel sufferings, from his mountain-home, and sees all the land reposing in the 
broad beneficence of untroubled peace, let him remember how much he was to us 
in the terrible days when all was dark about us, when the enemies of freedom 
abroad were banding themselves in malignant menace against us, and the venomous 
hiss of treason was sounding in our ears at home, and the forces of obstinate rebel- 
lion were assailing the nation’s life, how much his skill and courage and patience 
stood for, until the gigantic conflict was over, the flag of the republic floated in the 
northern sunshine of a new consecration, and the great leader sheathed his victorious 
sword. 

We have seen what our noble hero has been in war and what he has been in 
peace. It has, alas! come to us to see how steadfast, how uncomplaining, how re- 
signed and cheerful in disease and suffering. Day by day and month by month 
he has calmly faced that dread antagonist before whom the might of arms is in 
vain; and while we tender to him our deepest sympathy, we are confident that in 
the final struggle he will, through the power of Christian faith, be victorious as 
ever. 

[Since writing the above the “final struggle” has come. General Grant has 
passed from among men, and the people, North and South, are mourning an irre- 
parable loss. Thanks for his noble character, his splendid career, and the heritage 
of his immortal name!] W. C. M. 
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THE JOURNALS OF MaJg.-Gen. C. G. Gorpon, C.B., ar Karroum. Printed 
from the original MSS. Introduction and notes by A. Eamont Hake, author of 
“The Story of Chinese Gordon,” ete. With portrait, and thirty illustrations after 
sketches by General Gordon. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

We have here a final and pathetic record of that extraordinary man, whose 
character and exploits have made him one of the most noteworthy men of later 
times. His well-known peculiarities are all brought out in these diaries, his relig- 
ious fervor, his humanity, his unselfishness, his courage, his thorough belief in 
himself, his frank criticisms of men and things, his humor, oddities, and whims ; 
and withal, he has the additional distinction of being likely to go down to history 
as connected with the most colossal blunder and failure which have disgraced the 
modern history of England. 

Mr. Hake’s introduction is a strong defense of Gordon, and is written in the 
spirit of enthusiastic friendship and thorough admiration of his character. He 
sketches Gordon’s relations with England, the Egyptian government, and the 
Soudan. His method of government in the Soudan is fully described, after his 
services as governor of the Equator had showed of what stuff he was made. His 
vast discretionary and almost dictatorial powers were used in the interest of the 
people,—an almost unheard-of thing in Egyptian history; he encouraged agri- 
culture; he checked the oppression of the officials; he sought to gain the confidence 
of the natives; he tried to destroy the slave-trade. Then came the change in the 
Egyptian government, the accession of Towfik, the destruction of much of the 
good which Gordon had wrought, the revival of the slave-trade, the later troubles, 
and the revolt of the whole country. Meanwhile, Gordon had issued his proclama- 
tion against the rebels, had besought the Egyptian government to send Tubair to 
oppose the machinations of the Mahdi, had been refused, and so found himself 
besieged in Kartoum. He organized all the wretched stuff—misnamed troops—as 
best he could, provided stores of provisions, arranged a system of finance, and 
waited for the promised English help. At this point the journals begin. 

They are six in number, and cover the time from September 10 to December 
14, 1884. As they were finished they were sent to Colonel Stewart. Mr. Hake 
follows them with careful notes in the margin, and places longer documents as 
appendices at the end of the book. Diagrams and plans, drawn by General Gordon, 
illustrating the text, are distributed through the work, and a few sketches of an 
amusing character by the same hand are introduced. 

Of course, religious reflections are frequent, and bear the appearance of that 
which is natural and habitual with the man. He has this to say of the apostasy of 
Europeans: ‘‘ With respect to letters written to the Mahdi and to the Arab chiefs, 
commenting on the apostasy of Europeans, they may [be] and are, no doubt, hard, 
but it is not a small thing for a European, for fear of death, to deny our faith; it 
was not so in old times, and it should not be regarded as if it was taking off one 
coat and putting on another. If the Christian faith is a myth, then let men throw 
it off; but it is mean and dishonorable to do so merely to save one’s life, if one be- 
lieves it is the true faith. "What can be more strong than the words, ‘ He who de- 
nies me on earth I will deny in heaven’? The old martyrs regarded men as their 
enemies who tried to prevent them avowing their faith. In the time of Queens 
Mary and Elizabeth, what men we had; and then it was for less than here, for it 
was mainly the question of the mass, while here it is the question of the denial of 
our Lord and his passion. . . . Treachery never succeeds, and, however matters 
may end, it is better to fall with clean hands than to be mixed up with dubious acts 
and dubious men. Maybe it is better for us to fall with honor than to gain the 
victory with dishonor, and in this view the Ulemas of the town are agreed; they 
will have naught to do with proposals of treachery. Jeremiah xvii 5 suggests these 
thoughts: ‘Thus saith the Lord: Cursed be the man that trusteth in man, and 
maketh flesh his arm, and whose heart departeth from the Lord ;’ therefore cursed 
ts he of the Lord who hopes by any arrangements of forces or by exterior help to be 
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relieved from the position we are in. Jeremiah xvii. 7: ‘ Blessed [thus saith the 
Lord] is the man that trusteth in the Lord, and whose hope the Lord is;’ therefore 
blessed is he ‘of the Lord’ who makes all his arrangements of forces without any 
reliance on such arrangements or on exterior help, but trusts in the Lord. How 
impossible for man alone to accept these views, for with what heart can he make his 
arrangements if he does not trust in their success !”’ 

With these passages should be compared the following, which reminds one of 
Napoleon’s famous saying that Providence is on the side of those who have the 
heaviest guns: ‘I saw the Ulemas to-day, and lamented to them the degeneracy 
of the Faith, when Christians become Mussulmans to save their lives, and Mussul- 
mans become followers of the False Prophet to save their property. They are 
going to preach against this, but I fear much that when it is a question between 
Allah and their goats, etc., they will be inclined to look after their goats as a rule. 
I am afraid we are much the same, and would prefer fifty thousand men at our 
backs than any Scripture promises; it is only when we are pushed into a corner, 
and cannot get the fifty thousand men, that we turn to the promises,—at least, that 
is so to a great extent with me.” 

General Gordon has this to say of the mental state of commanders in action: 
‘During our blockade we have often discussed the question of being frightened, 
which, in the world’s view, a man should never be. For my part I am always 
frightened, and very much so. I fear the future of all engagements. It is not the 
fear of death, that is past, thank God; but I fear defeat and its consequences. I do 
not believe a bit in the calm, unmoved man. I think it is only that he does not 
show it outwardly. Thence I conclude no commander of forces ought to live 
closely in relation with his subordinates, who watch him like lynxes, for there is 
no contagion equal to that of fear.”’ 

Here are some of Gordon’s ethnological preferences: ‘‘The black soldiers 
who come in are generally old acquaintances of mine,—i.e., they know me, while 
their black, pug faces are all alike to me. I like the Chinese best, then the pug- 
faced blacks, then the chocolate Soudan people. I do not like the tallow-faced 
fellaheen, though I feel sorry for them.’’ 

On the humbugs of the Mahdi: ‘‘The Greek who came in told the (rreek 
consul that the Mahdi puts pepper under his nails, and when he receives visitors 
then he touches his eyes and weeps copiously ; that he eats a few grains of dhoora 
openly, but in the interior of the house he has fine feeding, and drinks alcoholic 
drinks. . . . After this pepper business; I think I shall drop any more trouble in 
writing him letters, trying to convince or persuade him to reasonable measures.’’ 

Proverbs xxx. 17, suggests. this entry: ‘‘Haunting the palace are a lot of 
splendid hawks. I often wonder whether they are destined to pick my eyes, for I 
fear I was not the best of sons.”’ 

All through these journals we come upon the evidences of Gordon’s thorough 
acquaintance with every part of the Bible, and the constant application of its texts 
to the circumstances in which he is placed. 

His diary is constantly lighted up with numerous notices of the slighter inci- 
dents taking place about him. ‘‘ When the escaped soldiers come in, they pay me 
a visit, and are given a dollar, made to look at their black pug faces in the mirrors, 
which are in the palace, and asked their opinion of the reflections. Some stare 
with wide-open eyes, for they have never seen themselves before. They generally 
approve of these reflections, especially the black sluts, who think themselves 
‘ Venuses,’ and shove their hands into their mouths, which is a general sign among 
the blacks of great modesty, like the casting down of the eyes with us.” 

There are continual references throughout these journals to the relations of 
Gordon to the English government, to the work for which he was sent to the 
Soudan. The following extract will show the general tenor of all these entries : 

‘Stewart will bear witness that my whole efforts have been and will be di- 
rected to carry out my instructions, viz., the withdrawal of the garrisons and ref- 
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ugees ; and had it not been for the defeat of Mahomet Ali Pasha, I should have got 
out at least two-thirds of those at Kartoum and Sennaar. I was engaged in a cer- 
tain work,—i.e., to take down the garrisons, etc. It suited me altogether to accept 
this work (when once it was decided on to abandon the Soudan), which, to my idea, 
is preferable to letting it be under those wretched effete Egyptian pashas. Her Ma- 
jesty’s government agreed to send me. It was a mutual affair. They owe me posi- 
tively nothing. A member of Parliament, in one of our last-received papers, asked 
whether officers were not supposed to go where they were ordered? I quite agree 
with his view, but it cannot be said I was ordered to go. The subject was too com- 
plex for any order. It was, ‘ Will you go and try?’ And my answer was, ‘ Only 
too delighted.’ As for all that may be said about holding out, etc., it is all twad- 
dle, for we had no option. As for all that may be said as to why I did not escape 
with Stewart, it is simply because the people would not have been such fools as to 
have let me go, so there is an end of the great-coats of self-sacrifice, etc. Place 
before men the chance of success by holding out, and the certainty of death or of 
miserable captivity if they give in, there is not much credit in holding out. I must 
add in re, ‘the people not letting me go,’ that, even if they had been willing for me 
to go, I would not have gone and left them in their misery. I think I say truly, I 
have never asked for a British expedition. I asked for two hundred men to be sent 
to Berber at a time when Graham having beaten Osman Digma, one might have 
supposed there was no risk for those two hundred men, and I asked for Tubair.”’ 

A piece of natural history: ‘It is quite a danger to pass through the yard of 
the palace on account of the turkey-cock (though he has a harem of five) ; he killed 
two of his children the other day. I do not know if you have noticed it, but when 
not angry or in full dress, the lobes of flesh about their necks are gray; but it does 
not need a half a minute for them to make them of the most brilliant scarlet. I can- 
not understand how they make part of their heads blue, while the appendages are 
scarlet. I think the turkey-cock is a bird worth studying ; the tuft in front is pecu- 
liar to him alone. I know of no other bird which has it. I would give him the 
palm over all birds for pluck.” 

By way of fun we have this: ‘‘ Mr. Gladstone has a rival here in shirt-collars; 
Mohammed Bey Ibrahim appeared to-day with regular wings rather ragged, his 
collars up to his ears, regular orthodox pattern.’’ To this is appended a ludicrous 
drawing, representing Mr. Gladstone’s rival with a collar, to which the man himself 
is subordinate. 

Day after day goes by. The burden of care and anxiety grows heavier. The 
forces of the besiegers work up closer and closer to the fated city. Their shells fall 
about the palace, in which lives the worn and wearied commander. His eyes are 
strained towards the horizon for the sight of that relieving force which never comes, 
and as these Journals near the close their tone becomes more solemn with the over- 
shadowing impression that all is in vain and his end is not far off. These are his 
closing words: ‘‘ Now mark this, if the expeditionary force, and I ask for no more 
than two hundred men, does not come in ten days, the town may fall; and I have 
done my best for the honor of our country. Good-by.”’ 

W.C. M. 


LITERARY NOTEs.: 


The unnouncement is made that we are to have more of Carlyle. Barry Corn- 
wall’s Memoirs are to furnish another installment of this never-ending infliction. 
This morose and dyspeptic personglity has dominated us too long. There have 
been lives and letters and memoirs and recollections and reminiscences enough, 
and we long for rest. This would have become somewhat burdensome by this time 
if Carlyle had been a genial and benignant spirit, a lover of his kind and a modest 
man; but we think that the fuller revelation of his character shows him in a con- 
stantly worse light. He is the great vitriol-thrower of modern literature. No 
name, however sweet and venerated, escapes his malignant attacks, and by implica- 
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tion, all wisdom, truth, and honesty dwell only with him. A professed hater of 
shams and affectations,—if there is any affectation more complete than his later style, 
we do not know where to find it; and if there be any sham more pretentious than 
another, it is to assume authority on things one knows nothing about or has been 
too prejudiced fairly to study. Some of our younger readers, perhaps, are not 
acquainted with his ‘‘ American Iliad in a Nutshell.”’ It is his idea of the great 
war for the preservation of the Union. It appeared in Macmillan’s Magazine for 
August, 1868: 

Peter (of the North to Paul of the South).—‘‘ Paul, you unaccountable 
scoundrel, I find you hire your servants for life,—not by the month or year, as I 
do! You are going straight to hell, you——!” 

Pavuyt.— Good words, Peter! The risk is my own; I am willing to take the 
risk. Hire you your servants by the month or day, and get straight to heaven; 
leave me to my own method.”’ 

Prtrer.—‘ No, I won’t; I will beat your brains out first’? (and is trying 
dreadfully ever since, but cannot yet manage it).—T. C. 

A GREAT deal of fun has been made of late by small wits over the later poems 
of Tennyson. It must be acknowledged that they have become juiceless and pro- 
saic to a remarkable degree; but then it must be remembered that Tennyson is 
seventy-five years old, and by that time the imagination has usually finished its 
work. It is desirable that Tennyson should feel this, and confess that his work is 
done; but if he will not, it would be best to pass over in kindly silence his present 
efforts, and recall the splendid poems, rich with imagination and music, which have 
become the treasures of modern English literature. Remembering these, the small 
wits may avoid illustrating the fable of the asses and the dead lion. 

THE report is that the United States Government is to issue new postal cards, 
which in tint and texture are to be a great improvement over those with which 


we are familiar. We hope the government will also improve the English of the 
postal cards. Heretofore the authorities have informed us that ‘‘ Nothing but the 
address can be written on this side” of the postal card; a direction which any one 
can immediately show the absurdity of by pen or pencil. If the new postal cards 
should have the words, ‘‘ Nothing but the address should be written on this side,” 
many people would feel more pride in official English. W. C. M. 
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STATISTICS OF THE WaR.—The following table shows in parallel columns the 
number of men credited to the States and Territories upon a three-years’ standard, 
the actual number for long and short terms being somewhat larger; the aggregate 
of losses by death from all causes and the percentage of loss to the number of 
troops furnished. Among the Eastern States Connecticut, Massachusetts, and 
Rhode Island lost less than the average number of men, while the losses of Maine, 
New Hampshire, and notably Vermont, exceeded the general average. The 
losses in none of the Middle States were up to the average, and those of New York 
were less than those of Pennsylvania. The casualties among the Western troops 
exceeded the general average in Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 
Mississippi’s loss was relatively greater than that of Ohio. The loss of Iowa was 
nearly twice as heavy, relatively, as that of New Jersey. 


Troops Fur- Grand Ag- 
nished, Three- gregate of Per Cent. 
Years’ Stan- Losses from of Loss. 
dard. all Causes, 

Alabama ° : a ‘ . ‘ 1,611 845 21.41 
Arkansas. ; ‘ : : ‘ 7,836 1,713 23.14 
California . ; ; ‘ ? . 15,725 573 8.64 
Colorado : . " ‘ ‘ ‘ 8,697 823 8.73 
Connecticut . 2 . ‘ ‘ . 60,623 5,854 10.57 
Dakota. ; F ; : ‘ 206 6 2.91 
Delaware. . . 5 . 10,822 882 8.54 
District of Columbia . i . . 11,506 290 2.52 
Florida ; E c - ‘ ? 215 


Georgia : : ° : : ‘ 15 
THlinois . . , : ; . 214,188 84,834 


Indiana ; , . P ; . 158,576 26,672 
Iowa . ‘ ; P ‘ : . 68,630 18,001 
Kansas . ; ‘ : ‘ - - 18,706 2,630 
Kentucky . . - : ‘ - 70,882 10,774 
Louisiana . ; ‘ : ; ‘ 4,654 945 
Maine . : ‘ ‘ ; 5 . 66,776 9,398 
Maryland . : ; : ‘ . 41,275 2,982 
Massachusetts. ‘ ‘ ‘ - 124,104 18,942 
Michigan . ; ‘ : ’ . Sen 14,758 
Minnesota . . ‘ 5 . - 19,698 2,584 
Mississippi . . : ‘ ° : 545 78 
Missouri . . . . .  . ~ 86,580 11,885 
Nebraska . ‘ 5 3 ; ‘ 2,175 239 
Nevada ; ; = ‘ : ‘ 1,080 33 
New Hampshire . ; ‘ ‘ . 80,849 4,850 
New Jersey . . , ° ‘ - 57,908 5,754 
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Troops Fur- Grand Ag- 
nished, Three- gregate of Per Cent. 
Years’ Stan- Losses from of Loss. 
dard, all Causes. 
New Mexico ; ; , , 4,482 277 6.27 
New York . ; 2 ; . . 892,270 46,534 11.86 
North Carolina . : : : . 3,156 860 11.40 
Ohio . ; ; ; ; , . 240,514 35,475 14.74 
Oregon . : : : : ‘ ° 1,778 45 2.58 
Pennsylvania : ; : ‘ . 265,517 83,188 12.49 
Rhode Island ; : , ; . 17,866 1,321 12.99 
Tennessee . : ; ; ; . 26,894 6,777 25.67 
Texas . ' ; : ; ; ; 1,632 141 8.68 
Vermont. : : ; ; : 5,224 
Virginia. , ‘ : . . 42 
West Virginia. s ; ; ; 4,017 
Wisconsin . ; ; ; ; . | ee 12,301 
Washington Territory. ; ‘ ; 22 
Indian Nation . ; ; . ; 1,018 
Veteran Reserve Corps ‘ é : 1,672 
United States Veteran Volunteer : 106 
United States Volunteer Engineers . 552 
United States Volunteer Infantry . 248 
Generals and general steff officers. 2389 
United States colored troops ; , 36,847 
Miscellaneous. ; : ; ; 282 
Regular army . . ‘ : ° 5,798 


Total . . . «. « 2,820,272 359,496 


CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES 


Is a standard preparation with all physicians who treat mental or nervous dis- 


orders. 
It is used with benefit in all forms of nervous derangement, in mental 


overwork, in forgetfulness, in sleeplessness, and loss of energy, 

By specially feeding the nerves it adds greatly to the beauty of young 
persons, as it yives clear, bright eyes and color to the lips; it insures sound 
teeth, glossy hair, handsome nails, and smooth, fine skin, so that these become 
an inheritance for later years. 

“Tt amplifies bodily and mental power to the present generation, and proves 
‘the survival of the fittest’ to the next” (Bismark). Physicians alone have 
prescribed over a million of bottles, curing nervousness and debility. 
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For Sale by Druggists or Mail, $1.00. 56 West Twenty-Fifth Street, New York. 





